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FROM THE ADDRESS BEFORE THE GENERAL SESSIONS, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, JUNE 29, 1925 
BY JESSE H. NEWLON 


Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado, and President of The National 
Education Association. 
(On the subject, “The Educational Outlook at the End of the First Quarter of the Twentieth Century.”) 


HAT is the educational outlook at the end of the first quarter of the twentieth 

W century? I do not pose as a prophet. No one can foretell in any detail what 

the future holds for education. It should be possible, by considering present 

tendencies, to discern some of the problems which we shall face in the years just 
ahead. The great builder considers the future. 


The next tendency which I wish to note is the increasing intimacy between the 
school and the home. The Congress of Parents and Teachers, which has developed 
almost entirely within the last quarter century, typifies this movement, and this organi- 
zation has been chiefly responsible for the great benefits that have come from this 
closer co-operation and better understanding. Education cannot be accomplished by 
a single institution. The child is being educated every hour of his life. The joint 
study of educational problems by teachers and parents is, therefore, of supreme 
importance. Every teacher knows that we as yet fall far short of effecting a complete 
articulation between the school and the home. This problem of articulation of home, 
school, church, and of all other educative agencies will be a dominant problem in the 
next quarter century. 


The extent and the character of the support of education will always depend 
upon the extent to which we are able to interpret the schools, their methods, their 
problems, and their needs to the people. 

The work of interpretation cannot be done by superintendents alone. It is a 
responsibility that must be borne jointly by the superintendent, principal, teacher, 
Parent-Teacher Association, and all who are connected with or deeply interested in 
public education. One test by which the effectiveness of the teacher of the future 
will be determined will be the test of whether or not he can interpret to patrons the 
methods which he is using and the results which he is obtaining. Perhaps the supreme 
test of the principal will be his ability to interpret the educational program to the 
citizens of his district. One test of the superintendent will be his ability to organize 
the educational forces for the interpretation of the schools to the public. 


What, then, may we say of the future? Greater and greater burdens are being 
placed on the school. The school is being held more and more responsible for the 
conduct of pupils after they have left its precincts. The people are beginning to 
realize the importance of public education in determining the character of our nation. 
Powerful influences would use the schools to attain particular ends. We shall face 
educational problems of almost superhuman difficulty. Issues will be fought out that 
will test the courage of every one of us. Upon the outcome of these struggles will 
rest the fate of America. 

The first quarter of the twentieth century has been a period of most rapid 
advancement in the methods of education and of remarkable extension of the program 
of public education. Upon the foundation which has been laid we can build a great 
system of schools that will serve our country well and guarantee the perpetuity of 
American ideals. If we do our duty as a profession, the people will never lose their 
faith in education. 
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The President's Message 


THE RounpD-Up oF THE CHILDREN 


N THE fifteenth of June there went out from the President’s office to every State 
() Branch in the Union a call to take part in a summer campaign, swiftly but 

soundly planned, which should be the beginning of the contribution of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers to education. 

It was late in the season; the regular meetings of the local associations had 
ceased for the summer and the State Boards had suspended activity until September; 
the last Bulletins of the school year had been published in all the states; the broad- 
casting of the summons would entail some added labor upon the busy state presidents 
and district officers. All these excuses might legitimately have been made to avoid, 
or at least to postpone, the undertaking, but instead they were offered only as apolo- 
gies for a possibly moderate success, and within six days of the mailing of the letter, 
fourteen states had swung into line and had sent for the campaign literature, while 
each succeeding day has seen the registering of new recruits. 

It is but just that public acknowledgment should be made of such magnificent 
co-operation, manifesting, as it does, a deep and genuine love for childhood, a loyalty 
to the organization which is beyond praise, and a hearty desire to stand by the schools 
and the teachers in practice as well as in theory. 

The health of school children is the parents’ business. If almost a million 
parents attend to that business thoroughly, systematically, continuously, in some 
twelve or fourteen thousand schools, the labors of the teachers will be lightened and 
the process of education will move forward at its proper rate of speed, unchecked by 
constant stops for repairs. What can be done for one grade may as easily be done 
for all. Let the campaign of 1925 be but the scouting line thrown forward to make 
clear the way for the advance of all our forces along the entire front in 1926! 


THE CHILp-LABOR AMENDMENT 


At the National Convention in Austin, the representative of one of the greatest 
journals in America asked for some of the high points in our legislation, prefacing 
his request with the remark, “Of course, I don’t mean the Child-Labor Amendment; 
that’s dead.” He seemed both surprised and interested to learn that it was not even 
sleeping, but that it was working quietly, underground, among the people—the people 
who have been fooled and who have found it out and resent it. They made a mistake, 
those men who are fighting competition behind the shield of cheap child labor; they 
did not tell the truth, and they believed that no one would find it out if they could 
drown the protesting voices with their noisy clamor about “The Rights of the Home,” 
“Federal Control,” and all the other foolish slogans which have been used to oppose 
every reform for the past century. Now, as the tumult and the shouting dies, people 
are remembering that the same cry was raised when the government said that a parent 
must send his child to school. “The sacred rights of the home are being invaded!” we 
read in a paper fifty years old. But the child is being educated and the rights of the 
home and the state have not been taken away. 

The great majority of the states rejected the amendment which gave to Congress 
the right to legislate, accepting with worse than childish credulity the tales of idle, 
useless young men and women of eighteen forbidden to work, of boys who would 
refuse to bring in the wood and girls who could not be compelled to wash the dishes 
if, not a law, but an act enabling Congress to consider a law if such should be sub- 
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mitted to the House and the Senate, should be passed. Because incorrigible boys in 
need of vocational training might lose the means of their reform, therefore little 
children must continue to toil in mills and fields and tenements. If the states can 
take care of their children, let Mississippi and Louisiana look to their canneries; let 
Georgia and North and South Carolina shorten the day in their mills; let New York 
and New Jersey clean out their tenement sweatshops, and let Maryland and New 
Jersey take the tiny, stooping figures out of their berry patches and their truck farms; 
let Pennsylvania send her boys to school instead of to the coal breakers, and let 
Colorado and Nebraska cultivate their beet crops with paid labor instead of the 
unpaid toil of thousands of boys and girls under fourteen. Then, and yot until then, 
will they be in a position to say, “We believe in and are maintaining the rights of our 
children to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” If nine hundred thousand 
men and women tell the ‘ruth about this crime against childhood, their voices may yet 
rise above those of the profiteers. 
MarGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 


AUGUST 

There’s a wonderful country, lying 
Far off from the noisy town, 

Where the wind-flower swings, 

And the veery sings, 
And the tumbling brooks come down; 
Tis a land of light and of laughter, 
Where peace all the woodland fills: 

Tis the land that lies 

’Neath the summer skies 


In the heart of the happy hills. 


The road to that wonderful country 
Leads out from the gates of care; 
And the tired feet 
In the dusty street 
Are longing to enter there; 
And a voice from that land is calling 
In the rush of a thousand rills,— 
“Come away, away, 
To the woods to-day, 
To the heart of the happy hills.” 


Far away in that wonderful country, 
Where the skies are always blue, 

In the shadows cool, 

By the foaming pool, 
We may put on strength anew; 
We may drink from the magic fountains 
Where the wine of life distills; 

And never a care 

Shall find us there, 
In the heart of the happy hills. 

—Boston Transcript. 





a 
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THINGS ARE WHAT THEY SEEM 


BY MYBERT E. BROOM 


ested in community-school organiza- 

tions and in the work of the Parent- 
Teacher Association in particular. The 
writer believes that many local associations 
are not receiving a maximum return upon 
the time and work invested. In order to 
obtain definite information, a _ detailed 
study of the Parent-Teacher Association in 
the public high-schools in Illinois was 
undertaken recently. The results of this 
unfinished study will be reported elsewhere 
at a later date: It is the purpose of this 
report to discuss briefly some of the con- 
ditions which were discovered during the 
investigation and to suggest certain reme- 


~ OME time ago the writer became inter- 


dial measures. This information is pre- 
sented here in the hope that it may be of 
some practical benefit to associations in 
their work. 

The questionnaire method of securing in- 
formation is never very satisfactory for 
scientific study purposes, and it was em- 
ployed for this study only because no other 
source of information was available. The 
first point of interest is concerned with the 
returns from the questionnaire itself. A 
preliminary request for information was 
addressed to 637 high-school principals in 
Illinois. The 383 principals who replied 
reported 134 active Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in the high schools of the state, and 
they named the officers of these associations. 
The questionnaire was then mailed directly 
to the officers of the local associations. 
The replies after two months total 57. This 
is interesting in that it suggests a lack of 
information or a lack of interest. It is 
hardly possible that these officers would 
have avoided replying except for these 
reasons. Either of these reasons might ex- 
plain certain conditions among the less suc- 
essful associations which are more or less 
characteristic of the group which accom- 
plishes little of real benefit for child wel- 
‘are in the community. 

The principals of the high schools in a 
number of cases requested information on 


the subject for use in working with an 
association, or in organizing an association. 
This was not confined to smaller schools. 
Information was given to administrative 
officers of eleven schools ranging in ap- 
proximate enrollment from fifty to thirteen 
hundred pupils. The writer has urged else- 
where and wishes to repeat here that it 
would be advisable for some person or per- 
sons to compile and publish an annotated 
bibliography including all the books, bulle- 
tins, and magazine articles on the subject 
which are now available. Perhaps it would 
be best if this work were undertaken by the 
officers or by a committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and pub- 
lished in the CHtLp-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
and in the bulletin form for distribution 
to the officers of local associations and to 
interested persons. The objection has been 
made that such a bibliography would 
shortly be “out of date.” Even admitting 
that this is true, the writer maintains that 
the returns would be of great value in 
increasing the efficiency of local groups. 

The inclusion of material from the re- 
plies of certain high-school associations 
would be beneficial in the following dis- 
cussion. Facts from the reports furnished 
by the officers of three associations will be 
given. School A is a high school having an 
enrollment of 41 pupils; School B, of 1852 
pupils; and School C, of 2798 pupils. 

A comparison of schools A and B and of 
schools B and C shows that schools A and C 
have approached a maximum of efficiency, 
while B has lagged badly. School A, of 
course, represents an active association in 
a small community where enthusiasm is, 
perhaps, more easily aroused for such an 
organization, and where more real benefit 
may be obtained from a parent and teacher 
group. Larger communities have a diver- 
sity of appeals for time and energy, tending 
to complicate the problem of securing 
workers in the organization. The plans 


used in school A will be presented later 
in this report as the Scales Mound Plan. 
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Certain points found in the questionnaire 
replies should be mentioned here. In one 
association but one regular meeting is held 
each year, and only such called meetings 
are held as the principal of the high school 
may request. All association work, includ- 
ing programs for meetings, is prepared and 
controlled by faculty members. Clearly 
this is not a Parent-Teacher Association as 
it is usually considered, and it should not 
be called a Parent-Teacher Association. 

Nearly all of the high-school associations 
serve refreshments at one or more of the 
regular meetings. In a few cases refresh- 
ments are served at every meeting. The 
cost of refreshments is cared for in differ- 
ent ways in the different associations. In 
a few cases it is financed by the board of 
education, by payment by individual mem- 
bers for the refreshments served to them, 
or by the association, with the high-school 
home economics department caring for the 
preparation of the food. It appears to be 
a more common practice to pay for the cost 
of refreshments from the association treas- 
ruy or with sums given by individual mem- 
bers, or by the refreshment committee. 

The faculty has a definite part in the 
planning and control of the association 
program. This will be explained in part 
later. The constitution of the association 
provides for a president, three vice presi- 
dents, a treasurer, and a secretary. These 
officers, together with the principal of the 
high school, constitute the executive com- 
mittee. The principal is a member of this 
committee ex officio, and he is the repre- 
sentative of the teachers in the planning of 
the work of the association. A short time 
is devoted in each teacher’s meeting to a 
discussion of matters in which the parents 
and the teachers are concerned. 


The three vice presidents are chairmen, 
respectively, of three committees, program, 
membership, and social, including in the 
latter the charge of refreshments. These 
chairmanships and one membership on the 
committee are permanent throughout the 
year. Three temporary members serve 
during each school month. This plan pro- 
vides for continuity of program as well as 
for bringing a large number of members 
into the actual work of the association. 

Temporary committees under the super- 
vision of the executive committee serve for 
entertainment, reception, and other pur- 
poses, and for follow-up work of all sorts. 
A large number of committees for various 
purposes would be necessary in a larger 
group, but there is no apparent reason why 
some such system might not be used to 
good advantage in a large organization. 

Two other points suggested in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs should be mentioned. 
The officers are nominated by a special 
nominating committee, and any additional 
nominees must be suggested by petition 
signed by twelve members. The number of 
nominees for any office is limited to four 
persons. 

The returns show that a very few schools 
hold more than nine regular meetings each 
year, and that fewer than nine meetings is 
common practice, particularly in the larger 
communities. The writer would suggest 
six afternoon and three evening meetings 
in a schedule of nine meetings. Many asso- 
ciations find special meetings, such as 
father’s nights, mother’s night’s, faculty re- 
ceptions, model class nights, literary pro- 
grams, illustrated lectures, high-school 
open houses, and social affairs, very bene- 
ficial. These should be held, when prac- 
tical, in addition to the regular meetings. 
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Local conditions should govern the selec- 
tion of the type of meeting given. Fre- 
quently it would be advisable to “import” 
a speaker approved by the state officers for 
at least one of the special meetings. This 
can be done at a small expense, particu- 
larly if there are several local associations 
in an organized local council. One or an- 
other of the other associations can usually 
make use of the speaker’s time, pro rating 
the expense. 

The following paragraphs deal with 
parts of what the writer has, for conve- 
nience, “called the Scales Mound Plan. 
Each parent is invited from a number of 
sources to become a member of the asso- 
ciation. The officers of the association mail 
each parent and all other interested parties 
a copy of the annual program and an invi- 
tation to become a member of the associa- 
tion. The principal of the high school 
writes explaining the relationship of the 
association to the program of the school, 
and encloses some of the leaflet material 
which may be obtained gratis from the 
national office of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. “Reasons for Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations,” “What Promi- 
nent Educators Think of the Movement,” 
and “Program Outline for One Year for a 
High-School Parent-Teacher Association” 
have been used among others. 

This type of publicity continues through- 
out the year. The secretary of the associa- 
tion mails each member a card giving the 
program for the meeting in detail together 
with the program “leader” for the follow- 
ing meeting. A similar notice emphasizing 
some special part of the program or an 
exhibit of school work or some point of 
interest is mailed out by the high-school 
principal, and each teacher has every pu- 
pil in English courses write a personal let- 
ler as a class exercise inviting his or her 
parents to attend the meeting. This pro- 
‘ram varies from time to time as may be 
vecessary to insure results. Bulletins are 
‘laced on public bulletin boards and in 
‘rominent places, and a brief advertise- 

ient is placed in the local papers. There 

no possibility of anyone being over- 
ooked in the matter of notification. 


To insure interest a poster contest may 
be held in which the subject may be an 
advertisement for one of the association 
meetings, or the posters may be displayed, 
together with school work of various sorts. - 
One of the most effective exhibits was a 
small house planned and built by freshmen 
pupils, and wired throughout for all elec- 
tric purposes. Many schools prefer to 
hold exhibits at stated intervals, but the 
writer thinks that much of the work may 
be exhibited again with benefit in connec- 
tion with association work. 

The executive committee meets on the 
Monday evening following the regular 
meeting of the association on the third 
Friday of each month. It attends to the 
emergency business of the organization and 
to such business as may be delegated to 
it. For convenience, the members of the 
program committee meet at the same time 
or just following this meeting. In this way 
details affecting both committees can be 
worked out satisfactorily. In emergency or 
special cases joint meetings can be held. 
One teacher is always a member on the 
program committee as a representative of 
the faculty. 

Membership dues equal the sum of the 
annual dues to the state and national 
groups and to the local association, in this 
case thirty-five cents in all. The running 
expenses of the association, refreshments, 
publicity costs, projects for school benefit, 
and so on, are financed from the association 
treasury. Dues and proceeds from such 
projects as home talent plays, open houses, 
and food sales, combine to keep the treas- 
ury in a healthy condition. There are, of 
course, many other sources of revenue 
under the heading of association projects. 
Reflective thinking coupled with imagina- 
tion and a careful study of “News of the 
States” as published in CHiLp-WELFARE 
MaGAZINE monthly will aid in this matter. 

It is the purpose of the Scales Mound 
executive committee to have always some 
project on foot from which the children 
will ultimately benefit. It must be one in 
which the membership of the association is 
interested. Usually some large project is 
undertaken, one which will require the ef- 
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fort of the association for an entire year 
if it is to be completed in adequate fashion. 

In a previous article* the writer summed 
up the essentials grouped above something 
like this: “Educate your members in the 
ideals, functions, and plans of the National 
and State Councils of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, and of the local group. Insist 
on organized co-operation in the “working 
out of some project for the benefit of the 
children, and insist on work. Such a course 
will bring good results.” 

Things are what they seem. The asso- 
ciation which has a meager attendance and 
which cannot show definite beneficial re- 
sults in the community is certain to be 
the product of a slip-shod organization 
and listless effort. A good “paper organi- 
zation” is the first essential, and the 
writer would urge that the constitution 
suggested by the national congress be re- 


vised to meet local needs, for it suggests 
only the minimum essentials. 

The association will naturally gravitate 
to strong leadership. Failure may usually 
be traced to leadership of faculty persons 
or of parents with selfish ends which they 
wish served, or to no leadership at all. 
An executive committee acting as a hub 
from which the several ,sub-committees 
radiate as spokes may serve as the “melt- 
ing pot” where the problems of leader- 
ship and of program as well as many 
others may be solved. Organized effort 
to build up and maintain the interest of 
the membership in the legitimate activi- 
ties of the association provides the final 
necessity. 

The Parent-Teacher Association may do 
much good or much harm. Only the mem- 
bers can determine which shall be the 
result of the work of the organization. 


THE QUESTION HOUR 
BY MARY S. STOVER 


ee HY does the automobile start when Hal does that, mamma?” 
Mrs. White was surely too busy to give Royal a satisfying answer just then. 


The visitor expected her to utter some variation of “Don’t bother me!”  In- 
stead she smilingly rejoined: “Try to remember and ask Fred when he comes home. 


Or we'll have it at our next question hour.” 
The phrase piqued the visitor’s curiosity. 
question period as soon as her hostess had leisure. 


She herself decided to inaugurate a 


“Our question hour usually comes right after six o’clock dinner,” explained 


Mrs. White. 


father’s return. 


“Sometimes it starts while the children are helping me get ready for 
In that case he is pretty sure to be given his share of it during din- 


ner. Everybody with leisure and inclination has part in the discussion as we sit 


about the table or do up the work. 


“The big dictionary is kept in the dining room now. You'll be impressed by 
the ease with which Alma and Fred find their way around in that and our other refer- 


ence books. 
atlas. 


“There is no attempt on anyone’s part to pose as omniscient. 


Even Royal can turn to a surprising number of different maps in the 


If somebody can 


answer a question offhand, that is suitably appreciated; but queries which none of us 


can answer bring the most fun. 


They are looked up in the family information treas- 


uries or made note of for investigation at the library or by verbal inquiry outside. 
“Perhaps the very best feature of the family question hour is that it shows the 


children we are all learners together. 


It’s altogether too easy to confront the juniors 


with a closed mind instead of an open, alertly responsive one; but these young folks 
will always know their parents as seekers with them after knowledge.” 

“There’s said to be a difference between knowledge and wisdom,” said her visitor. 
“It’s my belief that the questioning White family arrive at both.” 
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THE CONGRESS AND THE RURAL PRESS 


BY WELLINGTON BRINK 


Associate Editor of Farm and Ranch 


OW TO get parent-teacher news into 
H rural papers; what to send to edi- 

tors of farm journals; how to write 
these editors to interest them in the work; 
In these topics I am assigned specifically 
the most impractical of questions, for, after 
all, it is the personal equation that deter- 
mines what goes into the editor’s waste- 
basket and what goes into the paper. 

Editors ordinarily are human _ beings. 
This is contrary to the popular impression. 
We find them fat, slim, short, tall, astig- 
matic, far-sighted, blond, brunette, bald- 
headed, knock-kneed, absent-minded, fre- 
quently poor, seldom rich, prohibitionist, 
anti-Volsteadian, good, bad—but rarely in- 
different. 

Editors are rarely, if ever, indifferent. 
It’s their principal job not to be. A pub- 
lisher may forgive almost anything in his 
editor but indifference. The blue-pencil 
gentleman may commit libel, bring on a 
fight, offend and blunder, but he must 
never lack alertness. 

The fact that editors must not overlook 
the things of vital interest to readers is as- 
surance that they will give space to parent- 
teacher activities, if those activities are 
properly presented. 

Activities are news. Sentiment, however 
noble, is not news. Too often failure to 
make this distinction leads to misunder- 
standings, waste effort, and loss of pub- 
licity. 

Passing a resolution regarding a legisla- 
live measure gets into nearly every news- 
paper. Arguments favoring such a meas- 
ure get into newspapers whose policies 
happen to run parallel, but draw rebuffs or 
ejection from those whose ideas run 
counterwise. Concretely, that’s the differ- 
nce between news and propaganda. 

Health, home, family and school need no 

ropaganda. All they need is able ex- 
‘ositors, and friends of courage and tact 
nd ideals and the ability to co-operate. 

All decent persons, editors included, are 


acutely concerned with the future of eco- 
nomic and social America. Rural news- 
paper proprietors especially, living close, 
as they do, to fundamentals, are alive to 
the changes that are going on, to the dan- 
gers that confront on every hand, to the 
opportunities as well as the difficulties 
marking the present-day process of rapid 
tearing down of old standards and setting 
up of new. They do not need to be re- 
minded of their duty as leaders of com- 
munity thought. And the mere fact that 
sheet after sheet of well-intended parent- 
teacher publicity never gets into type does 
not convict the rural newspaper editors, or 
the farm paper copyreaders, of disinterest 
in parent-teacher purposes. 

There is a movement, I believe, toward 
the suppression of crime news, suicide 
items, and domestic scandals, in favor of 
the more vital affairs of home, school, and 
church. There is a tendency among rural 
newspapers throughout the country toward 
devoting at least as much attention to chil- 
dren as to hogs. 

Well, why not? 

If good ancestry, intelligent feeding, 
good care, skillful fitting and fattening, are 
important for swine—surely the same 
sound sense, the axiom that quality pays, 
applies equally to the foremost livestock 
of all, boys and girls. 

If I were publicity agent for the boys 
and girls.of America, I would have a hard 
job on my hands. My biggest task, per- 
haps, would be the suppression of exag- 
gerated and unjust reports, and the sub- 
stitution of more accurate, more construc- 
tive articles. American youth is fre- 
quently grossly misrepresented, and it is 
up to parents, teachers and newspapers to 
measure more fairly in the public eye the 
good and bad, the fickleness, as well as 
the fearful earnestness, of flapperism and 
jelly-beanism. 

Every small-town paper prints thousands 
of words of legislative news. Yet the real 
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state is not-at Washington or at Austin—it 
is right on Main Street and R. F. D. No. 
2. The people—as we have to be re- 
minded every so often—are the state, and 
the young un-voting citizens are the future 
makers of our country. 

These are things to which every editor 
will readily assent. 

Now, then, if parent-teacher activities 
cling close to the home and the school, the 
chances for generous comment and support 
in the rural newspapers and the agricul- 
tural press are exceedingly good. 

The only sure way I know to get parent- 
teacher news into rural papers is through 
the work of local associations. And the 
best way to interest editors in the work is 
not to write them, as suggested in my as- 
signment of topic, but to have the local 
delegation escort the local editor to local 
meetings. If the editor has a wife, see 
that she is persuaded to become a member 
of the local parent-teacher group—for as 
the editor’s wife is bent, so are the editor 
and his newspaper ofttimes inclined. 

The next measure in order of effective- 
ness is to devise a means of keeping boiler- 
plate shipments, so-called, from reaching 
their destinations. The problem is one for 
wiser heads than mine, but if you can find 
the solution, every home organization, 
every live source of timely information, 
will be earnestly appealed to for material 
to take the place of these vast quantities of 
ready-to-serve syndicated literary hash. 

Farm paper editors are interested pri- 
marily in rural districts. Send them arti- 
cles about city clubs and you’ve wasted 
postage. Send them accounts of some out- 
of-the-ordinary rural club work, and 
they'll readjust their glasses and give them 
attention. 

The Associated Press, the United Press 
and other co-operative services save mil- 
lions of dollars in wire service and postage 
because they use judgment in their routing 
of news. 

I sometimes wonder if the same system 
of routing—the same efficiency in distribu- 
tion—might not be advantageously applied 
to publicity, particularly to national pub- 
licity. There is not a farm paper in the 








country that is not deluged, for example, 
with franked publicity’ from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
other Government departments. Every man 
on the staff receives his personal allotment 
of each item. Some of the envelopes are 
addressed to the publishing company, some 
to the paper itself, some to individuals no 
longer connected with the publication. 
Duplication is one of the big curses of the 
publicity vogue. In my opinion, a per- 
sonal letter telling in direct, condensed 
form news of parent-teacher activities will 
please the farm paper editor and get bet- 
ter publicity results than a dozen mimeo- 
graphed sheets of the usual kind. 

An article that may be of outstanding 
importance in New Haven, Connecticut. 
may be worth but a “stick” on page three 
in Cuero, Texas. And the unique Thanks- 
giving Turkey Trot held annually in Cuero 
is good for a column in Texas, and but an 
inch or two in Illinois and Ohio. In other 
words, news values diminish, many times. 
in inverse ratio to distance. 

Smithville news looms big in Smithville. 
as itshould. But it takes material of state- 
wide or sectional importance to occupy po- 
sitions of pre-eminence in farm publica- 
tions blanketing a large territory. 

What does the farm paper editor want 
from parent-teacher associations? 

First, news. Second, features. 

And what are the specifications? 

Brevity. Pointedness. Adaptiveness. 

Brevity is a virtue that is its own recom- 
mendation. Verbosity—its opposite—is 
the bane of every copy reader. Cut it 
down—hack it—leave nothing but the 
meat and bones: These are regular staff 
orders. But outside contributors unfor- 
tunately don’t regard these orders, because 
they don’t know them. 

Pointedness implies concreteness, accom- 
plishments, such as parent-teacher commu- 
nity organization work, beautification of 
school grounds and buildings, construction 
of teacherages, serving of hot lunches to 
school children. Be specific. Build on 
incidents. 

Adaptiveness simply means rural set- 
tings for rural newspaper articles—mate- 
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rial of the kind favored by the editor. 
Every rural paper has a personality, every 
farm journal a policy. Study the indi- 
vidual publication if you would extend the 
secret grip that will admit you to its 
columns. 

No farm paper editor or member of the 
rural press enjoys being uplifed. Perhaps 
that is why he is sometimes regarded as 
cold and unapproachable. He dislikes the 
professional reformer. He regards a cause 
that is good enough to talk for or write 
for, as being good enough to work for— 
and he stands ready to give space to ac- 
counts of work done, of programs under- 
taken, of tasks tackled, of results and par- 
tial results. He’s usually a pretty just sort 
of fellow. 

The country, as has often been said, is 
the backbone of the nation. And rural 
children are the vertebre of this backbone. 

The rural press and the agricultural 
journals are the spokesmen of pastoral 
America. What shall their message be? 
On you, the members of the parent-teacher 
associations, rests an important share of the 
responsibility. 

Shall the press echo again, as so often 
in the past, the thud of wooden promises 
philanthropic? Or shall it ring with the 
note of co-operation? 

Rural people are essentially clean- 
minded, and the journals they admit to 
their reading tables are the most exacting 
moralists of present-day print. They rep- 


resent the entering wedge for the introduc- 
tion of better living conditions; improved 
educational facilities; a vibrant, vigorous 
crusade on behalf of stern, wholesome un- 
compromising right living. 

Farm papers, these days, are seeing far- 
ther than hog pens and creek bottoms and 
fence rows. And behind the cozy chat of the 
small-town press is a vision that extends 
beyond petty drug-store politics. More 
and more, the great agricultural journals 
with their hundreds of thousands of read- 
ers are participating in the shaping of 
ideals that shall rescue our homeland, we 
hope, from its morass of sunken morals and 
bobbed ambitions. More and more, we 
find the little country weeklies awakening 
to their wonderful opportunities of leader- 
ship. 

We are warriors of the same colors— 
you parent-teacher members and we farm 
paper men. Will you accept our invita- 
tion to join forces? Will you take up the 
gauntlet of difficult economic and social 
conditions of the farm and the ranch, of 
landlord and of tenant, of school and home 
and church? Will you let us be your part- 
ners in the determination to make that civ- 
ilization which “begins and ends with the 
plow” brighter than any gone before—in 
which we shall find our rural dwellers 
healthy, wealthy and wise by reason of 
Christian homes, economic prosperity, and 
excellent schools? 


ONE FARM COMMUNITY BENEFITED 


past few years in having their six-months term extended to a nine-months term. 


T= children in one rural district in the South have been fortunate during the 


The State Normal School at Troy, Alabama, according to a report received by 


the United States Bureau of Education, kept its elementary school open free of charge 
to the neighboring rural children during the three summer months. The district fur- 
nished the trucks and the normal school furnished the gasoline and drivers for trans- 
porting the pupils. When this service was first extended to the rural districts, they 
looked upon it with distrust. Attendance was optional. The misgivings rapidly 
cleared away, as is illustrated by the growth in number of the pupils along one of 
the bus lines. The load increased from 6 pupils the first day to 26 the second day, 
\o 60 by the end of the fifth day. 
The regular rural course of study was pursued, each pupil beginning where he 
‘eft off in the rural school. The normal school was glad to extend this service since its 
ummer school students could thus see and get experience with the type of pupils they 
vere to work among during the coming school year. 
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A LEISURE TIME PROGRAM 
BY J. W. FAUST 





EISURE time is that balance of twenty- 
L, four hours that we have left after 
subtracting the hours of sleep and 
the hours of work necessary for daily bread 
and maintenance. (Hours for eating are 
not included, because meal time, when the 
family is together, can be one of the most 
intimate and delightful of recreation peri- 
ods of the day.) 

We make adequate preparations that we 
shall have the right amount of proper 
sleep; we prepare ourselves for doing our 
daily work well, and it is quite as impor- 
tant that we exercise equal thought and 
make equal preparations for the right use 
of our leisure hours so that they, too, may 
contribute their share to the upbuilding of 
our bodies and minds and characters and 
the salvation of our souls. 

Play—trecreation in its broadest sense 
should be the major job for leisure hours. 
Body, mind and spirit are refreshed 
through the satisfaction, joy and relaxation 
that come with doing the things that we 
want most to do. 

As _ individuals, families, our 
resources and efforts are not sufficient to 
provide full opportunity for recreation. 
We are too dependent upon other individ- 
uals and other families, and upon the com- 
munity as a whole, to be able to work it 
out alone. Further than this, it is not alone 
an individual and family responsibility, 
but because of its socializing influence it 
becomes a concern and responsibility of the 
community that adequate recreation oppor- 
tunities are made available for its people. 
Therefore, we need a community recreation 
program for these hours. 

We need a community recreation pro- 
gram because the impulse to play is univer- 
sal. The little child playing with his toys; 
young children with their strenuous con- 


even as 





tests in house and yard; the youth with his 
tennis, skating and other activities; the 
grown-ups striving for low scores in golf 
and for success in gardening; the music- 
lover taking part in a community sing, or 
the amateur playing his part on the stage, 
are all expressing the play impulse. They 
are doing the things they want to do with 
the joy and satisfaction that the doing of 
them brings. 

The problem of play is the problem of a 
rich and free life. 

“Play and art,” Professor John Dewey 
has said, “are moral necessities to keep the 
balance which work definitely 
maintain. Play and art add fresh and 
deeper meanings to the usual activities of 
life; they are responsible for the enriching 
and freeing of life’s meaning.” 

To the child, play is life and growth; to 
grown people, it is the renewal of life. 
In leisure rightly used, men and women in 
industry, business and occupations of all 
kinds find the relaxation, the recreation 
and the opportunity for creative expression 
and for service to the community which 
makes of free time an asset rather than a 
liability. 

Play traditions have come down through 
the ages from the time of primitive man. 
Play is fundamental. It has profound 
values not only for the individual, but for 
the community. The group becomes ar- 
ticulate and expressive through play. Com- 
munities live in their civic celebrations. 
The community finds its greatest asset in 
the leisure time of its citizens productively 
used. 

The community is no stronger than the 
citizenry composing it. The community, 
therefore, which provides for the leisure- 
time life of its citizens, which through it 
brings into sympathy and understanding 
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foreign and native born, is creating a com- 
munity morale which gives sustaining 
power. Community spirit which is engen- 
dered by a wholesome play life and by the 
provision for groups of people of common 
interest will find expression in improved 
physical resources for the city and in a 
greatly enriched life. 

If the impulse to play is a basic instinct; 
if through play may be transmitted the 
social and moral traditions of the race; if 
play is an important channel for citizenship 
building, it is the responsibility of the mu- 
nicipality to provide opportunities for play 
as it provides schools and as it safeguards 
the health of its citizens. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN THE COMMUNITY RECRE- 
ATION PROGRAM 


The community which provides for the 
leisure of its citizens must take into account 
certain fundamentals. Activities are essen- 
tial as a means of expression. There must 
be space for play—parks, playgrounds, 
schoolgrounds, and open spaces set aside 
where activities may go on. Facilities are 
necessary—swimming pools and beaches, 
golf courses, play centers for indoor use, 
game supplies, apparatus—all the material 
equipment which provides a favorable en- 
vironment for play. Above all, there must 
be leadership, volunteer or paid, to vitalize 
the activities, to make space and facilities 
function, and to secure the values which 
are inherent in play for the happiness 
and richness of life for the individual 
and for the building up of community life. 
Finally there is the organization which 
binds all together into a unified whole, 
gives permanency and strength to the struc- 
ture, and makes it possible for each mem- 
ber of the community to have opportunity 
for play. 

Programs differ in their content as 
community needs vary, but activities, 
space for play facilities, leadership and 
organization are essential to a community 
recreation program which is to be con- 
tinuously developing and to have perma- 
nent values for the individual and for 
community life. 


PROGRAM PLANNING FOR SEASONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


The community-wide recreation program 
must take into account sports and activities 
for all seasons of the year. In planning 
the program, therefore, the group in 
charge will consider the activities best 
suited to the various seasons and their 
adaptability to climatic conditions. 


For the Summer Season 


In the summer the playgrounds, with all 
they have to offer in outdoor sports, games 
and activities of various kinds, are a very 
important part of the program. It is in 
the summer that handcraft activities come 
into their own on the playground. Track 
and field meets flourish; twilight baseball 
leagues are at their height, and outdoor 
horseshoe tournaments bring the older man 
out to the playground. 

Summer is the time for water sports, for 
Learn to Swim Weeks and water carnivals. 
Beach trips, picnics, outings and over-night 
hikes are most popular this season, while 
camping, an activity in which interest and 
participation are growing rapidly, is at its 
height. 

Through band concerts and community 
singing, music is taken out-of-doors. 
Drama with music plays its part in the fes- 
tivals which close the playground season, 
in out-of-door theaters, in pageants, and in 
the celebration of holidays and special 
days such as Flag Day and the Fourth of 
July. 


In the Fall 


As far as possible the fall should con- 
tinue the out-of-door sports of the summer. 
Hockey, basketball, playground ball, field 
ball, volley ball, speed ball, and similar 
sports may be played out-of-doors in some 
climates throughout the fall season. 
Autumn is an ideal time for long-distance 
hikes, treasure hunts and nature games. 

The time will come, however, when the 
weather does not permit of many outdoor 
activities, and wise program planning calls 
for organization in the fall of a program 
of athletic leagues which will continue 
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through the winter. Basketball, volley 
ball, indoor- baseball and bowling tourna- 
ments should be organized; indoor courts 
for quoits and all possible facilities for 
indoor play should be secured. Where 
space is limited, such games as tenikoit and 
paddle tennis may be introduced. 

In the fall, organization for neighbor- 
hood recreation centers must be effected 
and social recreation programs put into 
effect. Clubs and classes are organized. 
Where climatic conditions permit, after- 
school playgrounds and a program of ath- 
letics are conducted. 

There are a number of holidays and spe- 
cial days which lend themselves to delight- 
ful celebrations; Hallowe’en, Armistice 
Day and Thanksgiving are among them. 
Dramatic and musical clubs may be organ- 
ized in schools, industries, churches and 
social centers; community chorus, band 
and orchestra are reassembled. There may 
be harmonica and ukulele contests. 


In the Winter 


The indoor athletic, social, educational, 
dramatic and musical programs organized 
in the fall will find their full expression 
during the winter at the neighborhood rec- 
reation center (school or other building) 
and other meeting places. During the win- 
ter there are more holidays than in any 
other season, and these, appropriately 
planned for, will add greatly to the pro- 
gram and give opportunity for a number 
of community celebrations. Christmas, in 
particular, is the time when the community, 
through its Christmas caroling and services 
around the community Christmas tree, is 
brought together in one common purpose. 
New Year’s Day, Twelfth Night, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Washington’s Birthday and Val- 
entine’s Day also furnish the occasions for 
special celebrations. 

But winter, rich as it is in indoor activi- 
ties, has under the climatic conditions 
which exist in some parts of the country 
the added joys which winter outdoor sports 
bring. The past few years have brought a 
large development in winter sports, and 
many cities are converting vacant lots and 
playgrounds into skating rinks, are setting 


aside streets for coasting and constructing 
toboggan slides and ski jumps, and are 
conducting winter sports carnivals ranging 
from simple, one-day carnivals featuring 
skating events for children and adults, to 
more elaborate celebrations extending over 
several days, including costume parades, 
ski jump exhibitions, fancy skating and 
similar features. 

Snow sculpturing is a recent popular de- 
velopment having its beginning in the tra- 
ditional snow fort and snow-man which 
children have built for many years. Now a 
number of cities are conducting contests in 
modeling animals, buildings and articles of 
all kinds; in reproducing famous paintings 
and in coloring the objects made with cal- 
cimine dyes. 


In the Spring 

Program planning for the spring must 
take into account the old traditional activi- 
ties which have come to be associated with 
spring. There are kite flying and marble 
tournaments, roller skating contests, and 
pushmobile and scootmobile races. Mum- 
ble-the-peg, jackstones and hop-scotch have 
their devotees; nature hikes again come 
into their own, and nature study clubs, 
camera clubs and boat clubs may be organ- 
ized as spring activities which will continue 
during the summer. 

Games and activities out-of-doors once 
more come into prominence. Track and 
field meets and the holding of athletic 
badge tests are popular. 

Spring is the time of all the year when 
Clean-Up and City Beautiful campaigns are 
conducted, and children have a large part 
to play in ,these activities. The home and 
school gardener begins his labors which 
continue through the summer. 

In the spring and early summer come 
many of the intensive institutes for the 
training of volunteers and employed sum- 
mer playground workers. 

Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, American 
Day, May Day and Mother’s Day are ob- 
served during the spring, and here dramatic 
and musical activities play their part. St. 
Patrick’s Day and April Fool Day give 
opportunity for unusually jolly parties. 
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MAKING THE PROGRAM COMMUNITY-WIDE 


The programs which are conducted on 
playgrounds and in neighborhood recrea- 
tion centers do not in themselves make up 
the community-wide recreation program. 
They are parts of the whole—the focal 
points at which the program has its begin- 
ning. Seasonal programs, however well 
planned, are only the foundation on which 
the community program is built. The rec- 
reation program becomes effective and 
community-wide in its scope only as it be- 
comes non-institutional and is projected 
out into the community, finding expression 
in home play, in recreation in the churches, 
in the industrial plants and other groups, 


THE COMMON 


in neighborhood and community special 
days and holiday celebrations, in picnics, 
social evenings, in street and vacant-lot 
play, and in all other forms of activities 
which are non-institutional. 

When this goal has been achieved we 
find, as we have found in so many cities 
which have achieved it, that we have gained 
also a finer neighborliness, a healthier com- 
munity life, a better citizenship, as well as 
the opportunity to the individual for living 
more richly and more abundantly. 

The Recreation Chairman plans to pre- 
sent the concrete suggestions for the appli- 
cation of this program in subsequent issues 
of the CHILD-WELFARE MaGAZINE under the 
section on Recreation. 


DENOMINATOR 


BY J. W. FAUST 


Chairman, Recreation Committee, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


about Home Play, I was moved to 

tell her of what had happened in our 
neighborhood when several families joined 
in our play time. She thought it might 
be interesting if I told about it in my first 
message to the members of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 


T talking with the Editor the other day 


The common denominator in any neigh- 
borhood is its children. Whether they be- 
come the greatest common denominator 
depends upon the extent to which their 
dads and mothers augment their own nat- 
ural efforts. 

My neighbor and | were leaning over 
the fence one evening two summers ago 
(our first summer in the neighborhood) 
discussing problems of family and state. 
It occurred to us that we ought to have a 
place in our back yards where we could sit 
down and smoke our pipes and ruminate 
on the affairs of children and men. 

To get a place to sit, we rummaged 
around and discovered an old folding door 
which, by two hours’ work, was knocked 
apart and made into a very comfortable 
settee. This we put up against the low iron 
fence in the back of my yard under a large 
maple and shaded by a lilac bush. After 


the manner of lumber camps we called this _ 
the “Deacon Seat.” At first just the two 
of us sat out evenings, joined once in a 
while by neighbor number three. That 
back yard bench came to symbolize a 
deeper understanding and a wider sense of 
neighborliness in its true meaning. 

Soon ideas began to pop in our midst. 
First, we had to remove two sections of the 
fence, one near the house and one near the 
“Deacon Seat,” so that the children and our 
wives could have easy access, and then 
came the idea of adding to the equipment 
in our yards. In my back yard we built 
a see-saw for the children and a sand box 
for the tiny tots, which was made from old 
packing cases. Later a croquet set was 
added, so that not only the children but the 
adults could play. More evenings of pipe 
smoking and interesting talks of woods 
and stream, of camp fires and hunting. 
These evenings were made more enjoyable 
by the fact that now the mothers and elder 
daughters were joining the circle, and now 
a fourth neighbor joined, and a fifth. 

The suggestion was made that in the long 
summer daylight a horseshoe court ought 
to be added to our equipment. The yard 
of neighbor three ‘was ideal for this, and 
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here we laid out a horseshoe court of offi- 
cial dimensions on the beautiful lawn, sink- 
ing the pits flush with the grass so that the 
yard was not disfigured. Here each evening 
after dinner would congregate the dads of 
the neighborhood and pitch horseshoes and 
quoits. The youngsters were too busy with 
their games to join the gallery. The moth- 
ers and older daughters, with their sewing, 
sat in chairs beside the court, watching the 
fun. 

We did not realize, any of us, what was 
growing out of the simple beginning of two 
men standing talking across the fence, 
thinking that they ought to have a place 
to sit down and stretch out their legs and 
smoke their pipes, but we awakened to the 
fact in the fall that the neighborhood had 
had one of its rarest summers. Our play 
equipment, all homemade with the excep- 
tion of the croquet set and horse shoes, 
consisted of two sand boxes, one for big 


and one for little children, a see-saw, a 
tether ball pole, a tree house in the maple 
tree for the older boys, a playhouse on the 
ground, a swing, trapeze, and a parallel 
bar, and, last but not least, an outdoor 
fireplace where on Saturday noons the boys 
cook their own camp dinner. 

We found that our children stayed off the 
streets, for nothing could be so attractive 
as our yards. We found that the older 
daughters gave up chances of automobile 
rides for fear of missing some of the social 
fun that went on evenings. We found that 
little differences in the neighborhood re- 
solved themselves more simply, and that 
there was a finer feeling of neighborliness 
and readiness to be more patient with 
other’s children, as well as one’s own. We 
found satisfactions and joys that we never 
could have attained without this joint play- 
ing together very informally and every 
simply. 


J. W. FAUST TO HEAD RECREATION COMMITTEE 


Mr. J. W. Faust, national director of extension 
for the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, has accepted his appointment to the 
chairmanship of 
the Committe on 
Recreation of 
the National Con- 
gress of Parents 
and Teachers. This 
committee was 
created at the re- 
cent convention of 
the Congress in 
Austin, Texas, in 
order to co-operate 
with the Play- 
ground and Recre- 
ation Association 
of America, and to 
secure more de- 
velopment in com- 
munity recreation. 

Mr. Faust was 
educated at Union 
College and at 
Johns Hopkins 
University, and se- 
cured special train- 
ing in Associated 
Charities work in 
Baltimore. He was 
on the staff of the 
Associated Chari- 
ties of the ‘Tuber- 
culosis Association 
in Washington for 
two and a_ half 





J. W. Faust 


years. From Washington he went to Orange, New 
Jersey, as secretary of the Bureau of Associated 
Charities. For five years he was with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross as 
civilian relief 
worker in the field 
and assistant man- 
ager of the Penn- 
sylvania - Dela- 
ware and Atlantic 
Divisions. For a 
time he had charge 
of Red Cross _re- 
habilitation work 
at Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. 

Immediately 
prior to accepting 
appointment as na- 
tional director of 
extension of the 
Playground and 
Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, 
he was secretary 
of the Associated 
Charities of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Faust is not 
only especially 
fitted for his new 
office by virtue of 
his professional 
work, but is fur- 
ther qualified as 
the devoted father 
of five children. 
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PUBLIC RECREATION—A TWENTIETH CENTURY PRODUCT 


HE cities of America which provide 
space and leadership for the play of 
their people have grown from four- 
teen or less, at the beginning of 1900, to 
711, at the beginning of 1925. This quarter 
century has marked the acceptance of 
public play as a department of municipal 
government and a new civic science. Cities 
first opened children’s playgrounds as a 
philanthropic experiment. Today a com- 
munity’s provision for the recreation of its 
citizens, young and old, is an important 
index of its progress and its livableness. 


EXPENDITURE TELLS THE STORY 


The annual increases in the funds spent 
by cities for public recreation are an effec- 
tive record of the progress of the move- 
ment. This record goes back to 1907, the 
year after the national association was or- 
ganized. Slightly less than one million 
dollars was reported spent in 1907. Ex- 
penditures have thereafter shown a definite 
upward curve, though during a few years, 
they have fallen below the mark of the 
previous year. The greatest fluctuations 
were during the war period, when there 
was a drop of about three-quarters of a 
million dollars. Afier that, steady annual 
increase began. The 1924 expenditure 
was reported at $20,052,558. The gain 
from 1922 through 1924, a matter of nearly 
eleven millions, is more than the gain from 
the beginning of the play movement up to 
1922. Eight thousand one hundred and 
fifteen refreshing centers of public play 
are now scattered through America, ac- 
cording to the 1924 reports. These recrea- 
tion areas include outdoor playgrounds, 
indoor recreation centers and athletic fields 
of various types. Six hundred and thirty- 
five of them were opened for the first time 
in 1924. 

Especially encouraging is the increase in 
leadership, the factor all-important to the 
success of a public recreation program. 
During 1924, more than 15,000 workers 
were employed, 2,783 of them the year 
round, 


AMATEURS IN THE GAME 

America got into the game during 1924 
with 33,051 teams of amateur athletes and 
17,492,751 spectators at public sports, the 
Year Book shows. These statistics cover 
ten sports, baseball, football, soccer, bas- 
ketball, volley ball, dodge ball, kitten ball, 
playground ball, quoits and bowling, as 
promoted under leadership by public rec- 
reation agencies. The ratio of players to 
onlookers indicates that public recreation 
is dealing a telling blow to that national 
menace which has been dubbed “specta- 
toritis.” More and more Americans are 
getting their recreation at first hand in- 
stead of watching others play. 

Municipal golf was provided by ninety- 
five cities, which maintained 131 public 
courses. California leads in the number 
of cities that have put the ancient Scotch 
game within the reach of all their citizens. 
Following California’s record of nine such 
cities are Illinois, Michigan and Ohio, each 
of which report seven such cities. 

The municipal vacation is a new develop- 
ment. Eighty-three cities now maintain 
123 summer camps, some for boys and 
girls, some where entire families may en- 
joy healthful diversion at a nominal 
charge. Bathing beaches and other places 
for water sports were reported by 215 
cities and totalled 458. In addition, 272 
cities reported 626 public swimming pools. 

Cities are regarding their expenditures 
for public recreation as an investment, says 
the “Year Book.” They are finding that 
municipal play reduces street accidents to 
children, improves health, lessens crime 
and delinquency, and both attracts and 
holds residents and industries. Though 
the public recreation movement has gath- 
ered considerable momentum, the need for 
pioneer work with towns and cities is still 
urgent and wide-spread. Behind the move- 
ment is the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Last year the 
Association, through the visits of its field 
workers, gave significant aid to 318 cities 
and, through its. correspondence service, 
answered 19,000 inquiries. 
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HAT outward manifestations of 
good growth and good nutrition in 
children can extension workers, 


parents, teachers, and children themselves 
be taught to recognize? 
This was the text of a lecture demonstra- 
tion, given through the co-operation of the 
American Child Health Association to 
State extension specialists in nutrition by 
Dr. Hugh Chaplin, pediatrist of New York 
City and chairman of the New York Nutri- 
tion Council, during the Conference of Ex- 
tension Workers of the Department of 
Agriculture of the Northeastern States, held 
in February at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. The demonstration was given 
at the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
through the courtesy of its principal, Dr. 
Caldwell, and his medical, physical educa- 
tion and teaching staff, and the subjects 
illustrating good development were chil- 
dren selected from the school, supple- 
mented by children from Dr. Chaplin’s 
private practice or clinics which he at- 
tends. 
Beginning with two children, a girl and 
a boy, from eight to ten years old, clad 
respectively in a bathing suit and a run- 
ning suit, Dr. Chaplin discussed and il- 
lustrated the following points of a well- 
built body: 
Strong, even teeth, 
cavities 
Eyes clear and bright, no puffiness 
under eyes 
Clear skin, not too dry nor too moist 
Good color in cheeks, lips, eyelids, 
and ear lobes 
Even shoulders and flat sholder blades 
Deep, broad chest 
Straight back 
Flat abdomen 
Firm muscles and sufficient, firm sub- 
cutaneous tissue 
Straight legs 
Normal size of knees and ankles 
Strong foot arches 


closing well, no 





IS YOUR CHILD WELL GROWN, WELL NOURISHED? 


Report by Miss Miriam Birdseye, Extension Agent, Nutrition, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on a Significant Conference 


Antero-posterior foot position 

Good posture. 

The manifestations of a properly func- 
tioning body, that is, a body in good run- 
ning order, considered at the same time, 
were listed as follows: 

Alert expression 

Unobstructed breathing 

Clear, red tongue 

Steady nerves, no restlessness, i.e., 

repose 

Cheerful disposition 

Good muscular co-ordination 

No distress on ordinary exertion 

Proper weight for height, age and 

type. 

It was possible to illustrate all these points 
except that of the effect of ordinary exer- 
tion. Data on this point and on the 
weight-height-age relationship was avail- 
able from the school records. 

Wuy Extension Workers ARE_ INTER- 
ESTED IN A STANDARD OF Goop 

GROWTH AND NUTRITION 


Workers of the Co-operative Extension 
Service in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics have the job of selling to rural 
people the idea that food-habits make a 
difference in physical well-being. Not 
that the food habits of rural people as a 
whole need improving more than those of 
city dwellers, but because, by the terms 
of the Smith-Lever Act which called it 
into being, the Co-operative Extension 
Service, administered through the Exten- 
sion Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington and the Exten- 
sion Services of the State Colleges of Agri- 
culture in the forty-eight states, works 
with rural people rather than with city 
folk. 

Good food habits are not an end in 
themselves. They are simply one of the 
means of securing a well-built, smoothly 
running body, capable’ of doing its work 
in the world swiftly and efficiently and of 
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bringing enjoyment to its owner and aid 
and comfort to friends along the way. 
Positive health is a term coming into use 
to cover this smoothly running, vital, efli- 
cient body and vigorous, joyous mind, and 
positive health is so largely based on a 
good start in life and on steady, un- 
checked, normal growth, that good growth 
must always be considered in connection 
with proper functioning. 

As the positive health idea gains 
sround, it is becoming easier and easier 
to interest people in good food habits as a 
means of attaining it; but many individ- 
uals who are far from enjoying positive 
health fail to recognize this fact for lack 
of a standard with which to compare 
themselves; and therefore they are slow to 
see the need of giving up food prejudices 
that stand in the way of a well-balanced 
diet essential to the best state of nutrition 
and the best growth. The surest way of 
interesting people in good food habits as 
a means to good health, so extension work- 
ers believe, is to get them an eye picture 
of the perfectly developed, smoothly run- 
ning body and then let them judge for 
themselves wherein they fall short of this 
standard. Hence the desire of the nutri- 
tion specialists of the Northeastern Exten- 
sion Conference for additional training, 
at the experienced hands of Dr. Chaplin, 
in recognizing the outward manifestations 
of optimal growth and optimal nutrition. 
They will make use of this training in 
their work with local groups of home- 
makers and parents and with the 4-H Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs, probably by selecting a 
few of the children in the community who 
come nearest to the standard, and demon- 
strate with them the points of good nutri- 
tion and growth. 

Have you ever tried to find a perfectly 
developed child? If so, you know that 
they are almost as rare as humming birds 
in January. But the search is illuminat- 
ing. Even if the child is up to weight for 
height, age and type, has a good color and 
is free from physical defects such as dis- 
eased tonsils, adenoids or decayed teeth, 
he still may have abnormally large joints 
in knees, ankles or wrists, hollow or nar- 






row chests, knock knees or bow legs, fre- 
quently pointing to early rickets, relaxed 
arches, pronated (turned in) ankles, re- 
laxed abdomens, protruding where they 
should be held firm and almost flat by 
abnominal muscles in good tone; shoulders 
uneven, rounded or sagging forward; 
shoulder blades winged or projecting; 
faint lines or circles under eyes; backs 
rounding out abnormally above and 
rounding in abnormally below or begin- 
ning to curve to one side or the other; 
teeth crowded or missing, or marked with 
belts of defective enamel; jaws not closing 
evenly (faulty occlusion). It comes to 
seem even in schools attended by children 
who have had exceptional advantages al- 
most like searching for a needle in a hay- 
stack to find a really well developed child. 
Most of these difficulties are not the result 
of heredity, but of inherited tendencies 
which can with care be overcome; or per- 
haps the result of the feeding and care of 
the expectant mother, the nursing mother 
or the child itself. 

Why? Why? Extension workers an- 
swer. Because parents do not have a 
mental picture of the well developed 
child as a standard toward which to build, 
a pattern to make them conscious of the 
deviations, slight at first and developing 
only gradually, that come about as a re- 
sult of faulty feeding, lack of sleep, rest, 
or fresh air, lack of all-around exercise, 
especially for the trunk muscles; poor 
habits of sitting, standing and sleeping— 
in short, the things that do not seem worth 
bothering about because parents and chil- 
dren have not been educated to foresee 
their results; and most of all because we 
have not set before ourselves a positive 
standard. 

Is it not because we have lacked stand- 
ards of optimal growth—really accurate 
eye-pictures of the well-grown child—that 
we have failed to notice these defects of 
build, carriage and functioning as the 
children grow up? And is it not because 
we have failed to notice that things were 
going wrong that it has seemed easier to 
let the children form bad food habits, stay 
up late, get over-tired, sit and stand poorly 
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than to train them at the proper time into 
habits that .will make for good growth, 
all-around development and sound nutri- 
tion? Breaking up a bad habit, even in 
a child, requires tact, patience and time. 
Building a good habit requires the same 
things. Is it worth while to learn the 
process? 

Dr. Chaplin’s demonstration occupied 
the morning. On Friday afternoon, again 
through the courtesy of the American 
Child Health Association, the nutrition 
specialists met with Miss Harriet Wilde, a 
leading posture specialist of the city and 
during the war a traveling lecturer for the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A., for 
what she termed a Posture Conference. 
The demonstration of normal posture and 
of common faults of posture and exercises 
calculated to correct them, occupied the 
first part of the afternoon. As subjects, 
Miss Wilde had assembled some fourteen 
of her patients, ranging in age from three 
years to maturity. Some of these patients 
came from the New York Diet Kitchen 
Clinic, some from the East Side Experi- 
mental School, and others from Miss 


Wilde’s private practice. Exercises were 
shown for strengthening weak abdominal 
muscles, correcting abnormally curved 
backs, and broadening narrow chests, in- , 
cidentally developing deep breathing and 
improving circulation, and for strengthen- 
ing faulty arches. It was brought out 
that, while extension workers, parents and 
others can do much to prevent postural 
defects by removing contributory causes 
and by teaching good habits of standing, 
walking and sitting, serious posture difh- 
culties require the advice of a trained 
worker, who, after consultation with a 
physician, prescribes exercises to fit the in- 
dividual case. 

There followed a discussion of the 
effects of faulty posture and of possible 
contributory causes, with opportunity to 
ask questions. It was revealed that many 
so-called digestive disturbances have their 
origin in faulty posture or are aggravated 
by it. The close relationship was shown 
between proper functioning and a posture 
which keeps every organ in its proper 
place, fed by a normally active circula- 
tion. 


THE VALUE OF HOME READING 


BY HENRY S. 


T THE elementary school, the child 
Aw aloud, but out of school we 
seldom do this. During the high 
school, college, and university period, there 
is almost none of it. To most of us, read- 
ing aloud is an unimportant matter, while 
the ability to read to ourselves rapidly, and 
to understand and remember what we read, 
is a matter of extreme importance. 

A number of studies at schools of edu- 
cation show that the rapidity with which 
the student can read to himself and under- 
stand what he reads is the determining ele- 
ment in his education. The students who 
read the fastest usually remember best. 
This ability to read rapidly and under- 
standingly, is acquired mostly by home 
reading, and by much reading. 

The child who does not see books, or 
read at home is not usually much inter- 


CURTIS. PH.D. 


ested in school, and what he learns there 
seems to have little significance. What does 
he care about Franklin, or Washington if 
he has never heard of them before? Or 
what interest is there in studying about 
Albany or Columbus, if he has never heard 
of these cities? It is the outside reading 
of the child which makes school work in- 
teresting. Unless his education is contin- 
ued by reading after his school days are 
over, he will soon forget what he has 
learned. 

There are three fundamentals in succes- 
ful reading but they all come back to one. 
They are: that the story shall make a vivid 
impression, so that it stimulates thought 
and determines action; that it be remem- 
bered; and that the person shall acquire 
the ability to read rapidly. There is no 


way to learn to read, except to read. 
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Schliemann, the famous Greek scholar, who 
excavated the City of Troy, said: “There 
are four rules for learning a language, and 
the first of these is to read, the second is 
to read much, the third is to read very 
much, and the fourth is to read much 
more.” These rules are quite as true of 
English as of any other language. No 
child learns to read rapidly and under- 
standingly without a good deal of prac- 
tice. He must reach the point where it 
takes practically no effort to recognize the 
words, and where his whole thought is on 
the facts or pictures being given, before 
impressions become vivid, or he is able to 
make rapid progress. 

In order to secure reading of this sort, 
certain conditions are necessary. These the 
parents must provide. If the child is near- 
sighted, or far-sighted so that reading in- 
volves eye strain, the eye strain and the re- 
sulting headache will constantly divert his 
mind from the page before him. He will 
soon stop reading, unless his interest is un- 
usual. If there is anything the matter with 
his eyes, he should have glasses. He must 
have sufficient light. He must have a com- 
fortable chair so that the discomfort of 
his position does not disturb his mind. He 
must have good health, for a stomach ache 
or a toothache will prevent any child from 
concentrating his attention, as will no less 
a bad conscience. If he feels he ought to 
be getting his lessons or hoeing in the gar- 
den, or taking out the ashes, or helping to 
wash the dishes, that in itself will be a 
serious distraction. Often the greatest dif_- 
culty is that he must read in the midst of 
the family, where other children are run- 


ning about, ofttimes shouting and playing, 
and continually inviting him to join in. 
To secure the best results the children 
should have a room or rooms of their own 
to which they can retire for reading and 
study. Here each child should have a 
book-case of his own, where he may keep 
his books and form a habit of putting them 
away after he is through with them, a cup- 
board for toys, a cabinet for souvenirs and 
other collections, and hooks that are not 
too high for his use. 

The impressions made can be greatly 
strengthened by having the child tell the 
stories he is reading or act them out. 
Everything which can be done to make the 
impressions more vivid, should be done. 
If he can read or act a great biography 
or novel so that the impression will glow 
with life, he lives again the experiences of 
the hero. 

It is well to have some attractive book 
at hand for the rainy day, or the disap- 
pointed afternoon when the picnic fails, or 
Sunday afternoon, and for the vacations, 
when there is not play enough to go round. 
The habit of utilizing odd moments in this 
way is a valuable one for life. Books have 
their greatest influence, not when they are 
gulped down at a single swallow, but when 
the mind is held in suspense by the story 
for a time, and various personal experi- 
ences come in between. This often leads 
to thinking over the story, and perhaps ex- 
perimenting with some of the situations. 
When a book is read through at a single 
sitting, or nearly so, it is generally dis- 
missed from the mind when it is finished. 
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THE “SUMMER ROUND UP OF THE CHILDREN” 
- Conducted by The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
A CAMPAIGN FoR A CLASS ENTERING THE First GRADE ONE HuNDRED PER CENT 
FREE FROM REMEDIABLE DEFECTS 
I. The foundation for scoring is in a complete physical examination by a physician; 


therefore, generous credit is given for such an examination. 


II. Because of shortness of time between the initial examination and the day of 
scoring, only defects remediable in the given time are credited, although 


other points are included in the suggested complete examination. 


III. In addition to the remediable defects, the carrying out of the accepted preventive 
measure, vaccination against smallpox, is given credit. Diphtheria immuni- 
zation, though also very important, is omitted because of the number of 
associations in rural districts which this requirement would eliminate from 


the Campaign. 


IV. In order to secure a degree of uniformity, a simple examination blank is in prepa- 
ration and will be ready for distribution early in August to the Associations 


registering for the Campaign. 
V. Due to shortness of time this year, many defects cannot be completely corrected 
before scoring day. Credit is allowed if proof is furnished that the child has 


been placed under proper medical or surgical treatment. 


SCORE CARD INDICATING PHYSICAL FITNESS OF 
CHILDREN ENTERING FIRST GRADE 


POINTS 
2. Diseical cxamunstion (hy gietician) «oi... sissies ssesdsdasioceccbecaecs 20 
2 *Correction of defects remediable between July and September 
a I Ci us sty ae scat Avactnk inv serine oa eas Lee ee ana 10 
IN ois ccc ee nies Win sak aid oak ee lees le Serna Ae eee ET 10 
I 2s chesciina vo arose Gakic Sate enema nla aie tare a eR Taos eee ea 10 
ee ee ee eR ee Te! me 10 
e. Corrections of other hampering defects, as posture, skin, scalp...... 10 
3. Placed under treatment—as for discharging ears, speech defects, heart de- 
SE ME nck avienkedanss coocmikcnd tah sss eeentaaian 10 
4. Improvement in nutrition as noted by the physician.................eee00- 10 


* a. If child was up to weight at initial examination, give credit for normal 
gain according to Baldwin-Wood table.................cececee. [10] 


b. If child was underweight, score when per cent of underweight is reduced [5] 


c. Improvement in muscle tone, color of skin and mucous membranes 
and increase in subcutaneous fat..............20ceceececeeeees [5] 


5. Vaccination certificate 


* Give child equal credit if these conditions were normal at initial examination. 


Complete Score Card and Tables will be supplied on application to the Campaign 
Director, 5517 Germantown Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHAT SHALL THE CHILD MEMORIZE? § 
BY JOY ELMER MORGAN \ 
Managing Editor, The Journal of the National Education Association y 
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ONFUSION is common as to the place 
C which memorizing should have in 
education. At certain periods in 
some countries the whole work of the 
school has been to drill into the minds of 
children by monotonous repetition great 
masses of words, of which they had no ap- 
preciation or comprehension. Not so long 
ago the memory method of teaching was 
used to great excess in many American 
schools. A common way of beginning a 
textbook was an abstract definition of the 
subject. Any interest which the child 
might have had was commonly killed by 
the severity of the drill on something that 
he did not understand. Children changing 
from one school to another or from one 
textbook to another in which the definition 
was phrased differently suffered grievously. 
They had not only to learn the new defini- 
tion but also to forget the old, which was 
made difficult by their lack of understand- 
ing of the ideas back of the words. 

This excessive use of memory was easily 
explained. It began in a time when the 
total amount of knowledge to be learned 
was much less than now. It could be man- 
aged easily by untrained and immature 
teachers. Neither training nor maturity 
were required to hear children recite defini- 
tions in grammar or paragraphs from his- 
tory. This misuse of memory was also en- 
couraged by the notion, widespread in an 
earlier day, that the school should force 
the child to learn things for which he had 
a natural distaste. It is hard to realize in 
this day of happier childhood how blindly 
an earlier generation worshiped at the 
shrine of spiritual discipline through dis- 
agreeable tasks. Such crude conceptions 
and methods of teaching could not long 


survive the intensive and objective study of 
education that has been going on with in- 
creasing success under the management of 
our rapidly expanding teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 

However, the failure of the memory 
method of teaching history and geography 
and other subjects where the ideas are more 
important than the words they are wrapped 
in has led to excesses in the opposite direc- 
tion. Teachers, and many parents, are now 
afraid to work for memorization of the 
things which are really necessary for the 
child’s mental life and growth. Education 
needs a new evaluation of the place of 
memorizing in school work. No one con- 
tends that it should be made drudgery. 
There is a technique of memorizing just as 
there is a technique of making a shoe. The 
business of the teacher is to help each child 
master that technique and to build around 
the things to be memorized an atmosphere 
of appreciation for their value which will 
send the child eagerly to his task. 

What, then, shall the child memorize? 
Certain tools, like the tables in arithmetic 
and words in spelling, are everywhere rec- 
ognized as necessary. Many good teachers 
now believe that these facts can be largely 
learned incidentally. By actually using 
the words and the number combinations, 
children.rapidly fix them in mind, leaving 
to the school the task of checking to find 
points the child has missed, that his mastery 
of the facts may be made complete. The 
relation between the child’s interest in a 
subject and his ability to memorize facts 
connected with it is very close. 

For most school subjects little effort 
should be made to memorize mere words 
as such. Children can recite facts from 
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history and combinations in mathematics 
by the hour without an understanding of 
them, or the.ability to use them. That is 
the reason why the use of the laboratory 
and the library are so important. A stu- 
dent who memorizes a treatise on chemistry 
with its principles and theories and for- 
mulas may have no power to use the facts 
he has memorized, but a student who has 
worked in a laboratory with test tubes and 


chemicals — experimenting, _ tabulating, 
comparing, and checking — acquires a 





power to use chemistry and an understand- 
ing that has real meaning that mere memo- 
rizing could never attain. 

Likewise, the child who reads _ history 
from many books with an opportunity for 
comparing various ways of stating facts 
gets a grasp of history that memorizing 
the best history text in the world could 
never give. He gets much more than a 
mere body of facts. He learns also how 
to organize and use historical opinion. 

Shall children memorize beautiful poems 
and prose selections? We believe they 
should, in moderation, under circumstances 
that will give them the best possible appre- 
ciation of their beauty and value. Every 
child should develop a philosophy of life, 
an understanding of social ideals, and an 
appreciation of the beautiful in the lan- 
guage which binds the race in unity. Cer- 
tainly there is a small body of material 
which fine in statement, or which 
reaches so near the very heart of living 
that every child should build it accurately 
into his life in unforgetable fashion. 

Just how large this body of literature is 
may properly be a subject for difference of 
opinion. Educational workers are now 
trying to find out what it is and how large 
it should be. The Journal of the National 
Education Association has prepared a bal- 
lot on which it has listed the things which 
courses of study in fifty leading American 
cities require their children to memorize. 
It is printing this list in The Journal and 
distributing it widely to newspapers and 
magazines, to teachers’ organizations and 
school officers, asking them to vote on the 
items which should be included and to add 
others which they think children should 


is so 


memorize. The tabulation of these ballots 
from every section of the United States will 
give most interesting results. 

Associations of parents and teachers can 
help by having their members agree on the 
items in each grade which should be 
learned by heart. Editors of local news- 
papers will be glad to co-operate by print- 
ing the ballot and asking their readers to 
fill it out and turn it over to a committee 
of the parent-teacher association for tabu- 
lation. The ballot which the National 
Education Association is using contains the 
following items for the various grades. 
Readers are asked to vote for six items in 
each grade and to add others they would 
include. This is the biggest opportunity 
that has ever been given for a vital part 
of the course of study to be determined 
fresh from the classrooms and the homes. 





GRADE I 

\lexander—aAll Things Bright and Beautiful. ——— 
ao ee re — 
From the German—Sleep, Baby, Sleep...... —— 
Stevenson—Autumn Fires ............-.+.. -— 
PAE. a cd ach eebee das ce edocs cs —-—-—- 
SOV ORGOM I oo occ ct eescreceosecnves — 
Taylor—Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star...... - 
Tennyson—Bird and the Baby............. 


Cooper—Come, Little Leaves.............. 
Field—Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring?... 
RK, Ladiwn ah OKs daca on we 6 a0 


\llingham—Fairies 
Cr ois Grate a nh Wide 49:62 Ree 
Child—Thanksgiving Day .............+..-. -~— 
Coleridge—Answer to a Child’s Question .... ——— 
Ficki—Datem LMMGRG 6. cs cece icecnvscene —— -—— 
Field—Rockabye, Lady ..............+..-:. - 
Houghton—Lady Moon ...............4.4. a 
Ingelow—Seven Times One 
A Serre ree er? 
Larcom—Brown Thrush .................- 
Lear—Owl and the Pussy Cat 
Peer eee 
Sherman—Four Winds ............-see0- - 
Stevenson—Land of Story Books........... -— 
ee, ee re ere re —- 
Longfellow—Hiawatha’s Childhood .. - - 


Miller—Blue Bird apis 


Stevenson—Wind idiaiin 


Stevenson—Windy ‘Nights catasie din oheat — 


er 





GRADE III 

Aldrich—Marjorie’s Almanac ..... teeeeee oo 
er | Eee ree re ee eee = 
RD nin 6s oobi d Base 06 40.05.02 - 
Brooks—O Little Town of Bethlehem....... —- 
a On os pd adacaiao 66.050) © 9 at Oa - ~ 
dn mee | a —— 
TS TN 2g i ei thn aie sani oa, 5 horn) pie —— 
Krout—Little Brown Hands .... —_—— 


Longfellow—Hiawatha’s Sailing ........... —_— -— 
Moore—Visit from St. Nicholas............ — ——- 
Tennyson—Owl - - 
De = 
Longfellow—Children’s Hour ............. 
a eae Wide, Beautiful Wonderful 
PE coe sata toate? sae s Pattee yin ule eee ah 
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GRADE IV 
a ee. ES ee er ere 
Eee ee rere eee eee 
Jackson—October’s Bright Blue Weather.... 
Longfellow—Village Blacksmith............ 
Lowell—Fountain 
Tate—Christmas 
IE. hoc cc accn dc nvascewes 
IN iota bho oho 00 8 6 8i0's we @ He 
Wordsworth—Lucy Gray ......... eo 
Bryant—Robert of Lincoln Fiat satan ices eit a 
Longfellow—Arrow and the Song pees 
Lowell—First Snowfall ............. 
Riley—Brook Song .............. 





GRADE V 
Bryant—Gladness of Nature ..... 
Bryant—Planting of the Apple Tree 
Carlyle—Today 
Hemans—Landing of the Pilgrims Cia - 
Jackson—Down to Sleep ......... ‘ : — 
Longfellow—Excelsior ............ - 
Longfellow—Paul Revere’s Ride 
Longfellow—Day is Done........... ‘ - 
Longfellow—Old Clock on the Stairs... : —-- 
Morris—Woodman, Spare That Tree. . 
Shakespeare—Under the Greenwood Tree - 
Whittier—In School Days ........... 
Whittier—Barefoot Boy ...... -~— 
Whittier—Corn Song ......... ; center 
Emerson—Fable ee Tee Te ee —— 
Whittier—Barbara Frietchie .... ‘ ---- 





GRADE VI 
Aldrich—Before the Rain . ; 
Cary—Nobility ............ 


Drake—American Flag ........... _- 
Holmes—Old Ironsides , ——— 


Hunt—Abou Ben Adhem 
Longfellow—Buildergs ........ceeeeeeee08 — 
Tennyson—Charge of the 4 Brigade..... — 
Wolfe—Burial of Sir John Moore.......... 
Wordsworth—I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud. 
Longfellow—Psalm of Life................ - 
Tennyson—Break, Break, Break........... 
Tennyson—Bugle Song ............-ee0:% — 


ae 


GRADE VII 

Bryant—Te @ Waterlowl. . «oo. cceseccsss 
Emerson—Snowstorm .............. oo 
Holland—Gradatim 
ES on lee clk pine 64 vue eee ae 
Browning—Home Thoughts from Abroad... . 
Longfellow—Building of the Ship.......... 
Lowell—Fatherland 
Cee eer {ae 

Macnulag—EEOURGIGD 6 )o.n cs oct cee ccs cewee 

Taylor—Song of the Camp................ — 
Tennyson—Sir Galahad 


GRADE VIII 
Bryant—Thanatopsis SS ee ere 
ee eer ..oo 
Kipling—Recessional ; aT ee ae 
Pierpont—Warren’s ON fone 
Shakespeare—Mercy Speech 
OSS Eee 
ee, As ee ie ee eee 
Whitman—O Captain! My Captain!........ 
Whittier—Snowbound .................-. 
Burns—For A’ That and A’ That.......... 
sar?” tari Written in a Country Church- 
Holmes—Chamibered NIL hive. Sn: wa. 6 bby. 08 
ee a ee ee re —_——- 
Scott—Breathes There a Man............. —_——- 
Shakespeare—Polonius to Laertes.... 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


Chairman National Committee on School Education 





Miss Charl O. Williams, former superintendent 
of the Shelby County Schools, Tennessee, is the 
first woman to be field secretary of the National 
Education Association, having held that position 
since November 1, 1922. 

As superintendent of the Shelby County Schools, 
Memphis, Tennessee, a position which she held for 


eight years, Miss Williams became recognized 
throughout the country for successful administra- 
tion and supervision. During her term of office 
the budget for the schools was doubled. Three- 
fourths of a million dollars was spent for the 
erection of new school buildings, and important 
legislation was setured for the school system of 
Tennessee. 

In July, 1921, Miss Williams was elected to the 
presidency of the National Education Association. 
The association grew by leaps and bounds while 
she was president, going from a membership of 
76,000 to 116,000. Miss Williams is thoroughly 
familiar with the National Education Association, 
having filled at different times almost every office 
in the organization. 

It was while she was still serving as superin- 
tendent of the Shelby County Schools that Miss 
Williams was offered the position of field secre- 
tary of the National Education Association. She 
resigned her position as superintendent to accept 
the offer, realizing that she could not afford to 
neglect this splendid opportunity to serve the 
schools and the teaching profession of our coun- 
try. Miss Williams has been with the headquar- 
ters of the National Education Association about 
two years, during which time she has built up a 
strong organization for the purpose of promoting 
the Education Bill which will be a power in se- 
curing the educational legislation for which the 
association is striving. 
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PURPOSES OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL EDUCATION 


BY CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


National Chairman 


HE term “school education” is so gen- 

eral an expression that one has dif- 

ficulty in understanding just what 

line of work the Committee on School Edu- 
cation was created to undertake. 

Our public schools, reaching twenty-two 
million children for whom an outlay of one 
billion dollars is annually paid in school 
taxes, constitute the greatest agency we 
have for maintaining this democracy of 
which we are so justly proud. But to make 
the public schools function in the most tell- 
ing way, it is necessary to bring into closer 
relationship and to a better understanding 
the community, the state and the nation 
to make all feel their joint responsibility 
in building up to a greater degree of effli- 
ciency this free institution upon which our 
democracy unquestionably depends. Cer- 
tain problems in present-day education 
must be eliminated before the schools can 
meet all the demands made upon them. 
These problems in the organization, admin- 
istration and supervision of school systems 
should be brought clearly before the peo- 
ple in the local communities of our coun- 
try, and in them should be created a desire 
for a thorough study of: these problems, 
out of which should grow a demand over 
the entire country for more progressive and 
constructive school legislation on the part 
of the community, the state and the nation. 
Legislation in itself, however, is not a cure 
for all the ills which exist in the school 
systems of our country. Not until the par- 
ents come to a full realization of their re- 
sponsibility towards education, and not un- 
til they contribute their part towards the 
education of the youth of the land, will 
education function as it should in the lives 
of our people. 

Inequalities of educational opportunity 
constitute the greatest problem with which 
we have to deal. A child’s birthplace will 
determine to a great extent the kind of an 
education he will receive; it will determine 


the number of days he attends school, 
whether he spends his school days in a 
properly constructed building, how much 
money will be spent on his education, and 
whether or not he has the privilege of being 
taught by a well-trained, capable and ade- 
quately paid teacher. A child born in 
South Carolina has but 58 per cent of the 
opportunity of attending school that he 
would have if he had been born in New 
Jersey. If he happens to live in New York 
state when he reaches high-school age, it 
will depend upon the location of his home 
as to whether he will have $34.00 a year 
spent on his education or $1,170.00. Just 
such inequalities in financing education ex- 
ist in many states. His birthplace will fur- 
ther determine whether he will have the 
opportunity of being taught by a teacher 
paid $1,870.00 a year or by one paid 
$765.00 or less. 

Upon this problem of the adequate 
teacher hinge all the other inequalities of 
opportunity which exist. The teacher is the 
real heart of the educational system, and 
whatever tends to bring to the system better 
qualified teachers, better paid teachers, and 
teachers with the ideals of their profession 
ever uppermost in their minds, will be the 
greatest means towards securing a solution 
of the inequalities in educational opportu- 
nity which have just been enumerated. 

To bring about a study of these inequali- 
ties and an attempt at their solution is the 
aim of the Committee on School Education. 
To this end, there have been prepared sug- 
gestions for study which point out quite 
definitely some of these inequalities. Un- 
der the leadership of the state and the local 
chairmen of this committee, working in 
close co-operation with the educational 
leaders of their state and with their state 
departments of education, these suggestions 
may be modified and adapted to suit the 
needs of any particular section. 
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WHEN THE SCHOOL BELL RINGS 


HANK heavens school begins in an- 
other week!” We have all heard 
that parental sigh of relief as vaca- 
tion draws to a close and the time comes to 
deliver the youngsters over to the authority 
of the schoolroom. In the minds of many 
parents there persists a sharp line of divi- 
sion between the two environments—the 
home and the school—and a vague idea 
that where the school takes over responsi- 
bility, the home leaves off. 

There may be a certain justification for 
that sigh of relief at the end of vacation, 
but it should have an accompanying sense 
of the obligation on the part of the home 
to send back to the schoolroom children 
who are in readiness for the year’s work. 
When the bell rings in September the 
school has a right to ask that children start 
physically and mentally fit. Vacation has 
been given as a period for repair as well 
as rest. Before the child enters school 
there should be a careful checking up 
physically. 

Those children who start to school phy- 
sically under par very likely by the mid- 
dle of October have to lose time to go to 
the dentist, or they may drop out for a 
week with tonsilitis, or be held back be- 
cause of poor eyesight. Not only their own 
progress is slowed up, but they slacken the 
whole rate of motion. The protected chil- 
dren have ‘to lag back for the neglected 
ones, and there is a loss from every angle 


which a little thought and care could have 
prevented. You would not start a winded 
horse in a race with hundred per cent 
runners. Why start a child in school with 
a handicap? 

When the bell rings in September there 
are over two million new entrants into our 
schools. If we could turn the spotlight 
of observation on these recruits each year 
so that we throw into clear perspective 
their physical condition, we should have 
a very good gauge of the progress of our 
responsibility towards the health of our 
children. Facts prove that the physical 
defects of pre-school children are quite as 
numerous as those of children of school 
age. As the length of the school period 
increases, many physical defects are very 
markedly reduced. In a study made in 
1920 of the physical defects of 1,061 chil- 
dren of pre-school age in New York City, 
in comparison with those of 243,416 school 
children, the percentage of serious defects 
in the children under school age was 
shown to be appreciably greater in many 
respects. 

This comparison between the children 
who have been left entirely to parental 
responsibility and those where community 
and school responsibility enter in is some- 
what disparaging to parental responsibility. 
Every child who starts to school for the 
first time has a right to begin with a clean 
bill of health. The blame for not securing 
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this clean bill of health, however, does not 
rest entirely with the parent; it rests partly 
with society, for the means of securing it 
have not been developed for all parents. 
Where the income cannot provide the serv- 
ices of a physician some way must be de- 
veloped, either by state or community aid, 
or by co-operative effort. It is a subject 
on which we need to be aroused. It is one 
in which ignorance and indifference are 
gradually giving way to effective effort. 
Parent-Teacher Associations, among others, 
are taking up the fight. 

In Trenton, N. J., last year the school 
authorities,. awakened to this situation, 
gave medical examination to about sixty 
per cent of the school entrants. The state 
of California, through its Bureau of Child 
Hygiene of the State Board of Health, in 


co-operation with various progressive 


agencies launched a campaign to examine 
the children of school entrance age in 
This year 


twenty counties of the state. 
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a wider area will be covered until eventu- 
ally every school recruit in the state will 
be reached. Oregon and other states are 
falling in the line of progress in providing 
a health examination to children before 
entering school. 

Prevention at the door of the school- 
house or in the home before school begins 
will save the pyramiding of physical handi- 
caps which blocks the whole school sys- 
tem. This is scotching the snake before it 
strikes. 

Those parents who get in the habit of 
continuous, constant health care for their 
children from the very first days of life, 
of establishing an unbroken chain of pro- 
tection, may not need to be roused to the 
obligation to see that their children are 
fit when the doors of the school open in 
September. It should be as much a matter 
of course to see that a child is in physical 
readiness for the new life of school routine 
as to see that he is materially equipped. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER ABOUT THE YOUNG CHILD 


HAT a child learns through: 
| Imitation. Therefore, be careful 
of the conditions to which he is sub- 
jected. Just as he takes on the intonations 
and mannerisms of speech from the grown 
persons about him, he takes on moods and 
habits. Make his daily environment as 
serene, as wholesome, as colorful and as 

happy as it is within your power. 
Curiosity. Try to meet his curiosity 
half-way and direct it. Nothing is too 
small to excite a child’s curiosity and 
nothing is too large. He will need some 
kind of supervision for at least part of the 
day or his curiosity may become destruc- 
tive. He may pull the cat’s tail to see 
what happens. Curiosity should not be 


punished or shut off but it should be 
directed. 

Play. Play is really the child’s prepara- 
tion for life. It should be the means of 
training his muscles, his dawning mental 
faculties, and his social and moral in- 
stincts. There should be space and equip- 
ment and supervision to ensure him a 
degree of balance in his play and the right 
stimules without nervously and physically 
tiring him. There should be provision for 
the play of big muscles through the nat- 
ural activities of climbing, reaching and 
balancing. In selecting toys this should 
be kept in mind and those toys which tax 
the smaller muscles of the finger and eye 
avoided. 
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A WELL-ROUNDED DAY FOR THE RUNABOUT CHILD 


schedule should never be a rigid, tyrannical thing; it must always give at the 


|: PLANNING a schedule for any child’s day, regularity should be the keynote. A 


seams, have a certain degree of elasticity subject at all times to quick adaptation 
as a child arrives at new stages of development. A schedule is at best a skeleton for 


the formation of habits. 


Regularity in a child’s life will eliminate most of the tan- 


trums and unhappiness which upset not only the child, but often the whole household. 
Regularity leads to balance and happy living and to progressive development, physi- 


cal, mental and emotional. 









































Time of | o~-Play | 
Age Rising | Breakfast | ‘Seeds Ai b—Bath c—Nap d—Dinner 
2 | a—7.00-7.0 | 7.30-8.00 | 830-1000 10.30 11.00 12.30-1.00 
3 700-730 | 7.30-8.00 8.30-10.00 11.00 12.30-1.00 
1 7.00-7.30 | 7.30-8.00 | 8.30-10.00 1.00 or 1.30 | 12.00-12.30 
5 7.00-7.30 | 7.30-8.00 | 8.30-10.00 1.00 or 1.30 | 12.00-12.30 
| = - 
A Afternoon Ss Bedti 

Age Play upper edtime 

29 | 230 to 5.00. 5.30 6.00-6.30 

3 1.30 to 5.00 5.30 6.00-6.30 

4 2.30 to 5.30 5.30 6.30-7.00 

5 2.30 to 5.30 5.30 6.30-7.00 














a—The use of the dash means the hours indicated or any time between. 
b—The bath is such a flexible part of the daily schedule, sometimes given in the morning, some- 
times in the afternoon, and sometimes just before the supper hour, that there is no attempt to 


suggest but the one hour. 


c—Most physicians recommend the late morning nap as desirable. 


afternoon nap preferable for older children. 


Some mothers find the early 


It can best be determined by the child’s inclination. 


d—Some children may need a readjustment of meals to include a mid-morning or mid-after- 


noon lunch. 
require it. 


Meats: The average runabout child has 
three principal meals a day. These form 
the basis of the day’s schedule, being given 
at regular hours, and the rest of the day’s 
schedule is adapted to them. Nothing is 
more essential than that the emotional and 
the physical make-up shall be at rest at 
the meal hour. The surroundings should 
be cheerful, the atmosphere relaxed (ten- 
sion and nagging have a quick reaction 
upon digestion). There should be no over- 
concentration on what the child eats, but 
dessert should not be given unless the main 
part of the meal is eaten, so that good 
food habits are established. 

SLEEP: The child from two to six years 
of age requires a minimum of twelve hours 
of sleep. The hours of sleep should be 
regular. The room should be darkened, 


This is only in cases where the physician advises it. 


The normal child does not 


the child left alone while going to sleep, 
and preferably he should sleep in a room 
alone, always in a bed to himself, the win- 
dows of the room being open but no 
draught on the bed. There should be a 
nap during the day, and for the older chil- 
dren a rest of an hour at least, if not a nap. 

Pay: Practically all of a child’s wak- 
ing time, when not at meals, is spent in 
play. The child should be accustomed to 
a period of quiet play with picture books 
or dolls just before and after meals, in 
order that he may not be excited or tired 
at meal time. 

Batu: A bath should be given daily. 
The water should be warm, not hot, and 


followed by a cooler sponge. The hands 


and face should be washed before meals 
as a habit of hygiene and cleanliness. 
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HEALTH HABITS OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


BY KATHERINE GLOVER 


HE pre-school child, that nomad be- 
tween infancy and the first grade, 
has been discovered in the past five 

He has been physically examined 
and psychologically examined, and nursery 
schools have been established for him—in 
some favorable spots. He has, in a word, 
been put on the map. And still, to a very 
large extent, he remains a stranger in our 
midst, for considering him, eleven million 
strong, or one-tenth of our whole popula- 
tion, it is but a few who have been touched 
as yet by the tentacles of scientific progress. 

These “neglected children,” as they have 
been called, are the base of the whole social 


years. 


pyramid, and we cannot pay them enough 
homage nor give them too much care. 

When we fully realize the intense sig- 
nificance of those deep-lying impressions 
of the early years, from the threads of 
which the web of later life is largely spun, 
we shall summon to our aid all that science, 
art and mental and spiritual wisdom can 
contribute to aid us, and then feel our- 
selves poorly equipped in the presence of 
the delicate, plastic substance of the small 
child’s mind. 

Those first years, almost from birth, are 
the most important habit-forming period. 
By the time the child is ready to enter 
school he should have a foundation of 
habits which will stay with him through 
life. It is during this period that the 
foundation, not only of physical but of 
mental, emotional and moral health is 
laid. Arnold Gesell tells us that “numer- 
ous cases of mental abnormality, of per- 
version, of faulty 
habit - formation, 
and of conduct 
disorder, have 
their roots in the 
pre-school years.” 

Habits are not 
quickly acquired 
and easily shaken 
off. They are the 
result of 


con- 
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stantly repeated thoughts or acts which 
finally lay a track in the mind along which 
we move almost unconsciously. The young 
child’s habits need the most careful direc- 
tion and supervision and watchful checking 
up during this time when the tracks are 
being laid. . 

Habit forming can be done happily with 
the stimulus of praise and encouragement 
rather than with nagging and punishment. 
Most of the unhappy way of correction is 
done through ignorance, which fortunately 
is giving way before the very real desire 
on the part of parents to understand the 
best ways in training their children. 

Parents in guiding the habits of children 
need to be safeguarded with an accurate 
knowledge of the human material with 
which they are dealing—their own chil- 
dren—and with the ends of character 
which habits should serve. Fortunately, 
with our new and gradually expanding 
knowledge of the young child, we have 
rather definite measures to tell us what 
habits should be normally acquired at cer- 
tain ages. 

It takes much self-restraint and a great 
deal of self-effacement to know one’s own 
child, plus continual watchfulness for the 
The adult self must 
get in the way as little as possible in truly 
studying children. 

Knowing the ends which habits should 
serve is to have a clear picture of what 
life should yield us—in short, to have well- 
defined ideals. 

One may summarize the framework of 
character and 


new outcroppings. 


therefore the goal 
of habits in some 
such terms as: 


Self-protection 
Self-control 
Self-reliance 
Consideration 
for others 
Orderliness 


S.. 
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Cleanliness Co-operation 
Co-ordination Service 
Confidence Sympathy 
Self-expression Love 


We are trying in a brief period to over- 
lay the mind of the child with the first 
acquired habits of the race, such as self- 
protection and control, with the later habits 
of civilization, plus the highest and more 
lately acquired social expressions, such as 
co-operation with others, love, sympathy 
and mutual service. The task is one to 
command us without reserve. At least we 
should strive to know what we are about. 

Habits range themselves broadly into 
three groups: 

Physical habits 
Social and moral habits 
Mental habits. 

These interweave and overlap so that 
the distinction between them is not always 
easy to determine, and habits in the dif- 
ferent groups often serve identical aims. 
The child learns to dress himself and keep 
himself clean in order to become self-pro- 
tecting and self-reliant, and he learns to 
take care of his possessions to the same 
end. 


PHysicAL Hasits 
The physical habits largely control 
health. They include among others: 


Eating Posture 
Elimination Care of teeth 
Sleeping and rest Exercise 
Bathing Nervous control. 


SociAL AND Mora Hasits 


The social and moral habits largely de- 
termine the relation of the child to himself 
and to others in any group, such as the 
family, the school, the gang, etc. They 
include: 

Orderliness 

Cheerfulness 

Ability and willingness to co-operate 

Willingness to abide by the rules of a 
game 

Truthfulness 

Sense of justice 

Generosity 

Respect for his own possessions 


Respect for the possessions of others 
Politeness 
Respect for regularity. 


MENTAL Hasits 


The mental habits will more or less con- 
trol the scope of future development and 
achievement. Some of the most desirable 
are: 


Imagination Humor 
Application Observation 
Speech and vocabulary Accuracy 
Perseverance Judgment. 


We have not space here to go fully into 
the progression of habits of the young child 
at different ages. The following habits, 
however, are some which it is generally 
agreed the child of five and six should 
have acquired, and the younger child 
should be approaching them: 

Dresses and undresses himself 

Has the habit of a daily bath 

Brushes his own teeth, with some 
supervision 

Picks up his own clothes 

Laces and ties his shoes 

Has regular time for the toilet 

Has control of bowels and bladder 

Eats his meals cheerfully 

Does not eat between meals 

Daily exercise and play in the sun- 
shine and fresh air 

Can carry a cup of milk without 
spilling 

Can be trusted on simple errands 

Is cautious in crossing streets 

Obeys when spoken to (within reason ) 

Has respect for the property of others 

Has learned to share with others 

Is friendly to animals without being 
afraid of them 

Goes to sleep in the dark alone 

Does not bully younger children 

Tells the truth 

Does not tattle 

Settles his own quarrels. 

These habits may be taken as an in- 
dication that character is developing in 
the right direction for sound, physical. 


mental, emotional, and moral health in the 


present and the future. 
(For refererices, see page 696.) 


4 
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THE NEW YORK A. I. C. P. ENTERS THE LIST TO PROTECT THE 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


HE New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor 
has just made public a plan which it 
has been developing for five years to pro- 
tect the health of the pre-school children of 
New York City. The plan in brief is this: 
“Early in the year, the school children 
of the neighborhood report to the principal 
the names of their younger brothers and 
sisters who are likely to enter school the 
following September or February. The 
principals notify the parents by letter to 
take the children to the A. I. C. P. health 
centres for examination and urge them to 
carry out the instructions of the doctors 
regarding the treatment and correction of 
physical defects. The nursing staff of the 
health centre then follows up the recom- 
mendations of the doctors, in order that the 
defects may be given prompt attention and 
the children prepared to enter school in 
good physical condition. 

The Bureau of Child Hygiene of the De- 
partment of Health each year has desig- 
nated medical inspectors to assist in the 
examination of the children, as well as 
physicians to vaccinate the children and 
immunize them against scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. 

Analysis of statistics for the A. I. C. P.’s 
Mulberry Health Centre, covering the last 
six months shows that 1,369 children, 
ranging in age from 4 to 6 years, were en- 


tered at the centre for examination and 
nursing follow-up. The degree to which the 
schools of the district co-operated in help- 
ing to make the drive a success is indicated 
by the fact that of the total number of chil- 
dren registered, 641 were entered because 
of the efforts exerted by the schools. The 
other children came from families already 
known to the centre and were recruited 
largely by notices sent to their homes. 

“After the children are examined and 
their physical defects noted the health 
centre undertakes to follow the recom- 
mendations of the examining physicians. 
The mothers of the children are interviewed 
and their interest and co-operation secured. 

“Analysis of the cost of carrying on the 
work shows that, regardless of the amount 
of service rendered, the average cost per 
child was $2.22. Of this amount the cost 
per nursing visit is estimated at approxi- 
mately 68 cents, while the cost per medical 
examination is $1.62. 

“The final stage in the pre-school pro- 
gram is for the health centre to transfer to 
the schools of the area the complete medi- 
cal records of all children entering school 
who have been enrolled in the pre-school 
drive. Such a record is of invaluable aid 
to the principal of the school, the school 
physician and the nurse, all of whom be- 
come responsible for protecting the health 
of the child during his school career.” 


MADE-TO-ORDER SHOWERS 


HE fire departments of many cities 

are lending their co-operation to 

making life more livable during the 

hot months for the children whose holi- 

days are spent at home. New York has in- 

stalled pipes with sprays, attached to the 

corner hydrants, and a free-for-all shower 

for the youngsters offers a near-by sub- 
stitute for an ocean plunge. 

The fire department of Stamford, Conn.. 
has devised wading pools and showers in 
various parts of the city, which are not 
only a delight to the city’s children but are 
a definite health asset. They are simple 





and inexpensive enough for any community 
to borrow the idea. 

The city fire department is not altogether 
necessary, however, to provide an outdoor 
shower. How about an inverted pail with 
holes punched in the bottom, fastened on 
a pole, or better still the end of a limb of 
a tree? A step ladder, if the pole is used. 
or shinning up the tree, another pail of 
water—and Oh boy! A bath without any 
urging, a good climb and fun without end. 
Of course there’s always the garden hose. 
but that is not quite so exciting nor ad- 
venturous. 
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A WEEK OF MEALS FOR CHILDREN FROM TWO TO SIX YEARS 
From advanced sheets of the revised edition of “The Runabouts in the House of Health” 
Copyright, American Child Health Association 


MONDAY 
(For Children from Three to Six) 
Breakjast Dinner Supper 
Orange Cream of potato soup Cream of spinach soup 


Farina with milk 
Bread and butter 
Cup of milk 


Coddled eggs 
String beans 
Bread and butter 
Cup of milk 

q Gelatin 


(Modified for the Two-year-old) 
Breakfast Dinner Supper 


Orange juice 
Farina with milk 
Bread and butter 
Cup of milk 


Boiled hominy and milk 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
Cup of milk 


Cream of potato soup 
Coddied eggs 

String beans 

Bread and butter 
Cup of milk 


Boiled hominy and milk 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
Cup of milk 


Gelatin 
TUESDAY 
(For Children from Three to Six) 
Breakfast Dinner Supper 
Apple sauce Spinach Cracked wheat with milk 
Rolled oats with milk Boiled macaroni and tomato Toast or crackers with butter 
Toast and butter Heart of lamb chop and jelly 


Cup of milk Bread and butter 


Cup of milk 
Cup of milk 


Cup custard 


1 a 
(Modified for the Two-year-old) 
Breakfast Dinner Supper 
Apple sauce Spinach Cracked wheat with milk 
Rolled oats with milk Boiled macaroni and tomato Toast or crackers with butter 
Toast and butter Heart of lamb chop and jelly 


Cup of milk Bread and butter 


Cup of milk 
Cup of milk 


Cup custard 


WEDNESDAY 
(For Children from Three to Six) 
Breakfast Dinner Supper 
Orange Lamb stew with vegetables (car- Poached egg i 


Cream of wheat and milk 
Two slices crisp bacon Toast or twice-baked bread and 


Toast and butter 
Cup of milk 


rots and potatoes) 
, Baked apple 
butter Cup of milk 
Cup of milk 


Boiled rice with milk 








Tapioca pudding 


(Modified for the Two-year-old) 
Breakfast Dinner 


Orange juice 

Cream of wheat and milk 
One slice crisp bacon 
Toast and butter 

Cup of milk 


Creamed toast and egg 

Mashed potatoes 

Carrots mashed through sieve 

Cup of milk 

Toast or twice-baked bread and 
butter 

Tapioca pudding 


THURSDAY 
(For Children from Three to Six) 
Breakfast Dinner 


Stewed prunes Scrambled egg 

Cornmeal mush and milk Baked potato 

Bread and butter Creamed cabbage 

Cup of milk Bread and butter 
Choco'ate blanc mange 
Cup of milk 


(Modified for the Two-year-old) 


Breakfast Dinner 
Prunes, mashed Scrambled egg 
Cornmeal mush and milk Baked potato 
Bread and butter Creamed cabbage 
Cup of milk Bread and butter 

Chocolate blanc mange 
Cup of milk 


Supper 
Boiled rice with milk 
Bread and butter 
Baked apple 
Cup of milk 


Supper 
Cream of pea soup 
Wheatina and milk 
Graham bread toast and butter 
Stewed fresh or dried peaches 


Supper 
Wheatina and milk 
Graham bread toast and butter 
Cup of milk 
Stewed fresh or dried peaches 
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~ Breakfast 
Orange 
Rolled oats and milk 
Toast and butter 
Warm milk 


Breakfast 
Orange juice 
Rolled oats and milk 
Toast and butter 
Warm milk 


Breakfast 
Fresh fruit, sliced 
Farina and milk 
Bread and butter 
Cup of milk 


Breakfast 
Fresh fruit, sliced 
Farina and milk 
Bread and butter 
Cup of milk 


Breakfast 
Orange 
Rolled oats and milk 
Two slices crisp bacon 
Egg, poached on toast 
Cup of milk 


Breakfast 
Orange juice 
Rolled oats and milk 
Poached egg on toast 
Bread and butter 
Cup of warm milk 


FRIDAY 


(For Children from Three to Six) 


Dinner 
Baked halibut 


Boiled potatoes with skins on 


Swiss chard 
Beets 

Bread and butter 
Cup of milk 
Floating island 


(Modified for the Two-year-old) 


Dinner 


Baked halibut (small amount) 


Potato, mashed 

Swiss chard 

Beets, chopped very fine 
Bread and butter 

Cup of milk 

Floating island 


SATURDAY 


(For Children from Three to Six) 


Dinner 
Roast beef 
Creamed potatoes 
Chopped spinach 
Bread and butter 
Junket 


(Modified for the Two-year-old) 


Dinner 
Tablespoon minced roast beef 


Mashed potatoes in cream sauce 


Chopped spinach 
Bread and butter 
Junket 


SUNDAY 


(For Children from Three to Six) 


Dinner 
Fricassee of chicken 
Creamed green peas 
Mashed potatoes 
Bread and butter 
Home-made ice cream (not 
sweet) 


(Modified for the Two-year-old) 


Dinner 


Tablespoon of minced white meat 


of chicken 
Creamed green peas 
Baked potato 
Bread and butter 
Home-made ice cream (not 
sweet ) 


Copyright, 


American Child Health Association. 


Supper 


Farina and milk 
Soft-boiled egg 
Buttered toast and home-made 


jelly 
Cup of milk 


Supper 
Farina and milk 
Buttered toast 
Cup of milk + 


Supper 
Boiled rice with milk 
Toast with butter 
Cup of milk 
Apple sauce 


Supper 
Boiled rice with milk 
Toast with butter 
Cup of milk 
Apple sauce 


Supper 
Bread and milk 
Graham bread toast and butter 
Cup of milk 
Stewed prunes 


Supper 
Bread and milk 
Graham bread toast and butter 
Cup of milk 
Stewed prunes 
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WEIGHT- 


IKIGHT 


FROM BIRTH TO SCHOOL AGE 


-AGE TABLES FOR BOYS 





Height 





20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25, 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


(inches) 











1 3 
mo. | mos. 
8 
9 10 
10 11 
11 12 
12 13 
13 14 
15 
16 








| | 
| 















































6 +) 12 18 24 30 36 48 60 72 
mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. | mos. 
tical inal | ae 
13 | | 
14 | 
15 | 16 
17 | 17 | 18 
18 | 18 | 19 
19 | 19 | 20 | 20 
20 | 21 | 21 | 21 
Z2izizizis 
23 | 23 | 23 | 23 | 24 
24 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 25 
26 | 26 | 26 | 26 | 26 
ot} 7 | | 8 
29 | 29 | 29 | 29 | 29 
30 | 31 | 31 | 31 
32 | 32 | 32 | 32 | 32 
| 33 | 33 | 33 | 34 
| 35 | 35 | 35 | 35 
36 | 36 | 36 | 36 
38 | 38 | 38 
| 39 | 39 | 39 
| | 41 | 41 | 41 
| 43 | 43 
| 45 | 45 
| 48 
| 50 
| | 52 























PREPARED BY ROBERT M. WOODBURY, PH.D 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor 


Weighing children is a means of ascertaining their rate of growth. All chil- 


dren should make a regular annual gain. These tables should be used as 


a means of interesting parents in their children’s growth. 


Lay infant on table on which has been placed an accurate measure. Stand 


child with heels and shoulders against a wall upon which has been 
marked or pasted an accurate measure. ° 


Encourage the annual physical examination of every child by a physician. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the American Child Health Association 
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FROM BIRTH TO SCHOOL AGE 


WEIGHT—HEIGHT--AGE TABLES FOR GIRLS 





| Height 


1 3 | 6 


(inches) mo. mos. | mos. 





20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 




















| | .-]) 26] 96) 96] 


| 
|} 9 | 12 | 18 | 24 | 30 | 36 
| 


mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. 


48 
mos. 


























| 
14 | 
| 15 | 
17 | 17 
ig | 18 
19 | 19 | 19 | 
0 | 20 | 20 
ao | 21} 21 | a | ; 
22 | 92 | 93 | 93 | 93 


23 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 
25 | 25 | 25 | 26 








| 20 | 29 | 29 | 29 | 29 

















30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 31 
| | | 31 | 31 | 31 | 31 | 32 
| 33 | 33 | 33 | 33 
| 34 | 34 | 34 | 34 | 34 
Poe | 35 | 36 | 36 | 36 
| | y,igsiz 
39 | 39 | 39 
| | 40 | 41 | 41 | 
| | 42 | 42 
| | 45 
Be 47 
| 50 
52 























PREPARED BY ROBERT M. WOODBURY, PH.D 
Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor 


Weight is stated to the nearest pound; height to the nearest inch; age to the 


nearest month. 


Weights of children under 35 inches were taken without clothing; those of 
children above 35 inches with clothing (shoes, coat and sweater removed). 





Reproduced by courtesy of the American Child Health Association 
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THE CHILDREN’S FOUNDATION STUDY COURSE sae 
BASED UPON “THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND HIS NEEDS” 
CONDUCTED BY M. V, O'SHEA 
Professor of Education, The University of Wisconsin 
E1icGHTH LESSON—TRAINING CHARACTER IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 

















I. WHat SHOULD WE AIM AT IN THE 
TRAINING OF CHARACTER? 


HIS lesson is based on Dr. Neumann’s 

| chapter on “The Child’s Moral 

Equipment and Development.” Read 
pages 89 to 90. 

Bring to mind a person who possesses 
the traits of character which you would 
like to have your children acquire. What 
are the most important of these traits? 
Bring to mind another person who pos- 
sesses traits of character which you would 
like to have your children avoid. Why are 
these traits undesirable? 

The first essential of character is self- 
restraint. One who has to be restrained 
by force from without cannot be said to be 
a person of character, no matter how in- 
telligent or efficient he may be. Any parent 
or teacher who will reflect upon the matter 
will see that what we should aim at in the 
training of the young is the development of 
power to control their actions so that they 
will not trespass upon the sensibilities or 
rights of others. The children, and the 
adults, too, for that matter, who cause us 
trouble are those who give way to their 
selfish impulses and desires, in gratifying 
which they bring distress upon others or 
offend them in some way. If the majority 
of us did not possess a high degree of 
self-control, it would be impossible for us 
to live together. Every person would be 
striving to indulge himself in ways that 
would be harmful to the well-being of 
others. 

To repeat: training in character means 
equipping an individual with whatever is 
necessary to enable him to hold his im- 
pulses in check when their expression 
would interfere with the happiness of 
others. 





ET | 


There is a further trait which we expect 
to find in all persons of good character, 
and this is the trait of service. A person 
who would not help those around him in 
any way would at best possess only a 
neutral character. It would probably be 
worse than this for the reason that he 
would be a drag on his family or on the 
community, if he received service from 
others but did not render any himself. 
One comes in contact with persons who are 
always looking for benefits for themselves 
but never making an effort to confer bene- 
fits upon those with whom they associate. 
Such persons are heedless, thoughtless, in- 
considerate, selfish. 








II. Wuat Is THe Curip’s NATuRAL Eguip- 
MENT IN THE WAY OF SELF-RESTRAINT 
AND SERVICE? 


Read pages 91 to 95. 

In the early weeks of life, the child 
shows no tendency to restrain himself in 
any way in order that he may not impose 
upon his parents, his brothers and sisters, 
or anyone else. He indulges himself in 
crying without any regard to its effect upon 
the feelings of those within the reach of 
his voice. He demands attention from 
anybody who can in any way minister to 
his needs, but he does not offer to render 
assistance to anybody. Nature seems to 
say to a child when he starts out in life: 
“Get everything you can for yourself; 
everybody must look out for Number One. 
Let other people take care of themselves. 
Make use of any device that will be ef- 
fective in compelling people to do what 
you want them to do in order to give you 
more pleasure and save you from discom- 
fort of every sort. The people around you 
do not have as keen feelings as your own, 
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so that you need not be considerate of them 
at all. Never be restrained in anything 
you want to do because of any unhappiness 
which you may cause the people who take 
care of you.” 

Parents and teachers often are amazed 
at the thoughtlessness of their children. 
They seem to be so inappreciative of the 
sacrifices that are made for them. They 
appear to think that everybody has been 
put in the world to make it comfortable 
for them and to furnish them with facilities 
for enjoyment. This is literally the case; 
nature has sent the child into the world 
without equipping him at the start with an 
appreciation of the fact that others have 
feelings like his own, that they suffer from 
the experiences that cause him suffering, 
and that they are made happy by the kind 
of service that brings happiness to him. 

How early have you noticed that a child 
will cease his crying because it seems to 
displease his mother? At what age will 
he begin to help himself so that the people 
around him may not be fatigued by his de- 
mands upon them? How early will he 
share his with parents, brothers 
and sisters, and others? At what age will 
he restrain his appetite so that he will not 
suffer distress and be a source of trouble 
to his caretakers? How early will he offer 
to relieve his mother of the duties that she 
is performing so that she may secure re- 
laxation? It will be valuable for everyone 
who is studying this lesson to write out 
answers to these questions, and then com- 
pare the answers with those written out by 
others. 

Fortunately, nature endows the child 
with certain interests and needs and de- 
sires, as Dr. Neumann has pointed out, 
which may be taken advantage of in the 
training of character. He is also endowed 
with sympathy which, in the course of 
time, will make him responsive to the feel- 
ings and needs of others. Quite early he 
manifests a certain kind of sympathy with 
his mother who is close to him and who is 
weeping or shows in voice or features that 
she is suffering from pain. But sympathy, 
even of this sort, is very superficial and 
transitory during the first two or three 


sweets 


years and, in some cases, much longer than 
this. 


Ill. First Steps 1n ACQUIRING SELF- 
RESTRAINT AND SERVICE 


Read pages 96 to 99. 

Bring to mind again the person whom 
you mentioned at the outset of this lesson 
and who shows little or no self-restraint 
or tendency to render service to the people 
around him. Find out as much as you can 
about his training during childhood and 
youth. The writer will hazard the guess 
that this person was brought up in a home 
in which he did not have experiences 
which impressed upon him the fact that he 
would have to “play the game fair” or 
suffer harsh consequences. He probably 
was waited upon by parents an _ older 
brother or sister, or servants who did not 
He doubt- 
less continued to exhibit the traits of in- 
fancy throughout childhood and youth 
until they became fixed in him so that now 
he is thoughtless and selfish. He probably 
never suffered any hardship or pain for 
failure to exercise self-restraint, and was 
always excused for his inconsiderate, im- 
pulsive actions; and so he never learned 
the lesson that in order to avoid unhappi- 
ness it was necessary for him to restrain 
actions which would interfere with the hap- 
piness of others. 


demand any service from him. 


The children of czars, emperors, and 
tyrants of all sorts are likely not to acquire 
self-restraint nor to have practice in render- 
ing assistance to others, because it is the 
duty of everybody around them to gratify 
their wishes and not to expect anything in 
return from them. The only child in a 
family stands a chance of being spoiled 
since he may not discover that if he is mean 
and selfish to others they will be mean and 
selfish to him, that he will receive just the 
sort of thing that he gives. Children learn 


‘this lesson when they have give-and-take 


relations with one another, but they are not 
apt to learn it very thoroughly or readily 
if they have relations only with adults. A 
bully may not learn the lesson because 
everyone in his group is afraid of him and 
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knuckles down to him so that he comes to 
domineer over his associates; and in due 
course he reaches the point where he ex- 
pects that everyone will give way to him, 
and it will not be necessary for him to play 
the game on a give-and-take basis. 

The first step in the training of character 
is to make it clear to a child that people 
have feelings and needs just like his own, 
so that he ought to treat them as he would 
like to have them treat him. If this lesson 
is constantly impressed upon the child 
through give-and-take relations with the 
people around him so that he discovers in 
every act he performs that if he is selfish 
he will be dealt with in a selfish way, if 
he is generous he will be treated in a 
generous way, if he is “on the square” he 
will be dealt with fairly and squarely, and 
so on through an almost endless number of 
relationships which the child forms in his 
contacts with people, and if there is no 
variation in the impressing of this lesson, 
then the child will in time reach the stage 
where he will do unto others as he would 
be done by, and his character is formed. 

The objective in all training of character 
must be to lead the individual up to the 
place where he will feel the justice of and 
will observe the golden rule. 


IV. Is THe Cuitp NATURALLY CRUEL? 


The writer frequently hears people say 
that this or that child is cruel because he 
wantonly causes pain to animals or to 
some of his playmates: he whips his dog 
until it cries out in distress; he teases his 
younger brother or sister or strikes them or 
mistreats them in other ways; he fights with 
playmates and rejoices when he reduces 
them to submission; he pulls the wings and 
legs off from flies that he catches, kills 
snakes, robs birds’ nests of their eggs and 
young birds, catches fish and throws them 
on the shore to die; and so on, ad libitum. 


Parents and teachers: do you ever in- 


dulge in fishing? If so, do you think that 
you are cruel when you pull a fish out of 
the water and put it in the bottom of your 
boat to die? Do you ever go hunting? If 
so, do you think that you are cruel when 


you shoot rabbits or foxes or deer? Do 
you ever kill flies? Do you ever whip your 
children until they squirm with pain? 

You can probably think of a variety of 
acts which you perform and which resemble 
those performed by children that are said 
by adults to be cruel; but you do not 
think that any of these actions are cruel 
You say that it is sport to fish and hunt. 
You justify yourself in whipping children 
by saying that you have to teach them 
obedience or that you are responsible for 
good order. You kill flies, snakes, and 
rats for self-protection. You have a rea- 
son that satisfies yourself for every ap- 
parently cruel act you perform. An out- 
sider looking on might think that your 
actions are cruel—which shows that there 
are always two points of view in regarding 
any act that appears to be cruel—the point 
of view of the one who never thinks of the 
pain he is creating, and the point of view of 
the on-looker who thinks only of the pain 
that is suffered by the victim. 

If you could observe what is going on 
in the child’s consciousness when he is 
pulling off a fly’s feet and wings, you 
would see that from his point of view he 
is not cruel. He is so absorbed in trying 
to see what will happen to the fly that 
there is no room for the thought of cruelty 
to gain admittance. When he is teasing 
his brother or sister he is so absorbed in 
their reactions that the thought of cruelty 
cannot gain a hearing. When he ties a 
tin can to a dog’s tail he is so fascinated 
by the actions of the dog that he is not 
conscious at all of its distress. And so 
in respect to every action which may seem 
to the adult to be cruel; the child is so ab- 
sorbed in the responses he is arousing in 
the animals or people the is stimulating, 
that he cannot take the point of view of 
the one who is conscious only of the pain 
which is suffered by his victims. 

What is to be done with a child when 
he causes distress but is not aware of it? 
He must be made aware. The best way 
would be to have him suffer as he is mak- 
ing others suffer. When he is impressed 


with the fact that when he knocks down 
his sister’s block house he causes her dis- 
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tress because his own house or railway is 
knocked down in the same way, he gains 
experience which will tend to restrain him 
in doing this sort of thing in the future. 
He cannot cause suffering to others if he 
is really conscious of it, because he will 
suffer himself when he knows that others 
are suffering. One can sympathize with a 
person in distress only when he has felt 
such distress himself. There is no way that 
the child can be made to appreciate the 
feelings of others except by causing him 
similar feelings. It is this kind of experi- 
ence which develops self-restraint and also 
service in order to alleviate distress or to 
increase the happiness of others. 


V. Repiacine Evit sy Goop 
Read pages 100 to 102. 


How many times a day do you command 
your children not to do this or that? How 
many times a day do you anticipate that 
they may do wrong and warn them against 
it ahead of time? To what extent is your 
talk at table or in school concerned with 
evil conduct rather than with the kind that 
can be commended? 

Surveying the neighborhood in which 
you live, what is the prevailing attitude 
toward the young, positive and constructive 
or prohibitive and negative? Does the 
community make laws to punish evil-doers 
more frequently and generally than it 
makes provisions for keeping them oc- 
cupied in wholesome activities so that they 
will not be tempted to stray into evil paths? 
How persistently and effectively do the peo- 
ple in your community try to supplant evil 
by good as contrasted with the mere de- 
tection of evil and its punishment? 

Have you ever known any individual 
brought up on a prohibitive and negative 
program to be made considerate, thought- 
ful of the welfare of others, friendly and 
generous in his relations with people? 
Which sort of a character do you admire 
most, the one that is principally static, 


doing no evil but not much good either, or 
the character that is dynamic, constantly 
performing activities that promote the wel- 
fare and happiness of others? One can 
develop a type of character in which the 
individual is neutral, performing neither 
good nor evil; the way to accomplish this 
is to bring him up on a régime of constant 
prohibition. On the other hand, one can 
develop a positive, dynamic, type of char- 
acter by a program of training in which 
the child is given opportunity and en- 
couragement to perform activities that are 
wholesome and that are in the line of his 
interests. 

In America more than in any other place, 
we admire the dynamic type of character, 
the Rooseveltian type, the one who is full 
of action but of a sort that is in harmony 
with the needs and wishes of people. 
Roosevelt’s character was developed by 
positive action in line with the best interests 
of those among whom he lived and worked. 
One who possesses this type of character is 
able to avoid evil because his energies are 
absorbed in actions that are wholesome. 

No one can train a child properly in 
America who is not resourceful in replac- 
ing evil by good. You who are studying 
this lesson: will you please make a list 
of the actions performed by your own chil- 
dren or the children in the community that 
you would like to repress, and then see 
how you can bring them under control by 
positive, constructive measures. Do your 
children run in the street too much and 
learn unwholesome lessons on it? If so, 
is it not feasible to provide a playground 
for them where the life will be more in- 
teresting and vastly more wholesome than 
on the street? Do your children “scrap” a 
good deal? Would it not be feasible to 


organize them into teams for competitive 
games which would gratify the impulse 
which finds expression in combat? And so 
with every kind of unwholesome action. 
would it not be practicable to find a posi- 
tive antidote to it? 











Note: Due to unavoidable delay, Dr. Crampton’s second article does not appear in this 
issue, but it will be published in the September number. 
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PROBLEMS BASED ON LESSON EIGHT 
I 


lt is generally believed by those who are studying child nature that all children of any race 
start out substantially at the same point so far as character is concerned. The son of the judge is 
no better off at the start than the son of a plowman or a ditch-digger or even a gunman, provided 
that no one of the parents has a disease that affects the germ cell or is the victim of alcohol or 
other drugs that weaken the germ cell. One often hears it said that a child of highly intellectual 
and moral parents inherits the accomplishments of the parents. Suppose nature had worked out a 
program on this basis—-what would happen to the child of the gunman, the plowman, and the ditch- 
digger? 

II . 


If you had the settlement of the matter in your hands, would you leave children plastic at . 
birth so far as their heredity is concerned so that they could be shaped by good example and teach- 
ings after birth, or would you have everything fixed in physical heredity? Consider that in a modern 
community where children can go to a good school they can benefit from all that any good man or 
woman has ever thought or done, and this because nature has left the children of progressive races 
plastic and largely unformed at birth. 

Ill 


Are the children in your community remaining plastic and docile and adaptable until full 
maturity—say the age of twenty-three or even twenty-five? Are there any children who are taking 
on airs and manners and assuming the attitudes of adults before they finish the teens? What is 
the effect on the development of the character of a boy or girl to become sophisticated and blasé 
very early? 

IV 


Bear in mind that a plastic child is shaped in his character largely by the models that he 
imitates. What models in the way of teachers, ministers, and even policemen are presented to chil- 


dren in your community? Would you be willing to have your child become like the teacher, the 
minister or the policeman he meets every day? 


Keep in mind that children act on the things that are suggested to them in the home, in the 
school, on the playground, in the motion-picture theatre, in the church, in the books they look at, 
and so on. What suggestions are playing upon your children from all these sources? What pro- 
portion of the suggestions are merely prohibitive rather than constructive? 





National Recreation Congress, to meet October 5-10 under the auspices of 

the Playground and Recreation Association of America. Parents and 
teachers have been attending and contributing to the programs of these conven- 
tions on the nation’s play, realizing the vital importance of recreation in child 
training and in community life. 


oe N. C., “The Land of the Sky,” this year welcomes the Twelfth 


Home recreation will again receive special attention. Other topics will be 
recreation life for girls, recreation and the church, and the training of leaders. 


Governor Winant, of New Hampshire, will address the Congress on “The 
Responsibility of the Government for Promoting Recreation.” Other speakers 
will be Cameron Beck, personnel director of the New York Stock Exchange; 
Murray Hulbert, president of the Amateur Athletic Union; Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
former president of the National Federation of Music Clubs, and Rev. M. Ashby 
Jones, of the Ponce de Leon Church, Atlanta. 


A feature of the convention on October 9 will be all-day conferences and 
demonstrations on games, music, handicraft, drama, and rural recreation. 
Professor Peter W. Dykema, of Columbia University, will lead the music 
demonstration; Mabel Foote Hobbs, drama consultant of the Playground Asso- 
ciation of America, the drama demonstration, and C. B..Smith, of the United 


States Department of Agriculture, the demonstration of rural recreation 
activities. 
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“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 


THE BOOK PAGE 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 











His month the first fine edge will 
have worn off from vacation and 
children will be looking for books 
to fill some of their time. Most children 
have ransacked the book shelves in their 
own homes and in the public library, but 
there is good reading to be found in books 
that they may have passed over. 

Summer is just the time for reading 
Scott or Dickens or Dumas or Jane Austen 
because mother then more time to 
arouse her children’s interest in those 
writers by reading them aloud. The suc- 
cess with which a book can be read aloud 
is one good test of its excellence. These 
old friends stand the test, especially since 
mother will probably skip a little as she 
reads. It is a great pity for anyone to go 
through life without ever having acquired 
a taste for the great novelists of an earlier 
day, but if the taste is not formed in the 


teens it will never be formed. 
x * * 


has 


Most boys and girls like historical ro- 
mances and profit by reading them. Even 
if the facts are a bit askew, the spirit of 
the times, which after all is the essential 
factor of history, is more surely conveyed 
by a good romance than by textbooks. 
Many of those on our list are neither old 
nor new, but have been written just long 
enough to be forgotten. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that most of what we have to 
say is intended for young folks in the 
upper grammar and high school grades. 

Many girls will like “The Fortunes of 
Garin,” by Mary Johnston (Houghton 
Mifflin), a story of southern France in the 
time of the Third Crusade, and “Unknown 
to History,” by Charlotte M. Yonge (Mac- 
millan), a tale built around the fortunes 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Mary Heaton Vorse’s “The Ninth Man” 


(Harper) is safe for both boys and girls; 
it is the story of a seige in a medieval 
Italian city. “A Lad of Kent,” by Herbert 
Harrison (Macmillan), tells about smug- 
glers in the time of George III. Bernard 
Marshall’s stories which appeared in the 
American Boy, and are published by Ap- 
pleton, are good; “Cedric the Forester” 
and “Walter of Tiverton,” and his new 
book about the American Revolution, “Red- 
coat and Minuteman.” Conan _ Doyle’s 
“White Company” is a staunch old favor- 
ite. Young folks who are reading Cesar 
will find points of contact in “The Con- 
quered,” by Naomi Mitchison (Harcourt, 
Brace & Company). Most of Sabatini’s 
novels are acceptable to high school stu- 
dents. He has never surpassed “Scara- 
mouche,” but his recent work, “The Caro- 
linian” (Houghton Mifflin Company), is of 
interest to Americans because in it he has 
for the first time made use of events in our 
own history. Younger children have all 
read John Bennett’s story of Shakespeare’s 
time, “Master Skylark,” but not so many 
of them know about his “Barnaby Lee.” 
* a % 

The exceptional young person who does 
not like historical romance might be re- 
minded of that old friend, “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,” and another book 
written some time ago, “The Varmint,” by 
Owen Johnson. All of Johnson’s Law- 
renceville stories prove entertaining to all 
boys, especially his baseball classic, “The 
Hummingbird.” 

* * * 

Among newer books there is “Wilbur the 
Hat,” by Hendrik Van Loon (Boni & 
Liveright, $3.50), an unusual and very 
wideawake piece of work which will please 
mother almost as much as it does her 
younger children. For girls there is “Grey- 
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light,” by Anne Bosworth Green (Cen- 
tury, $1.75), a charming story of a little 
girl and her Shetland pony written by a 
woman who spent one winter all alone on 
a Vermont stock farm. Then there is a 
circus story about a girl, called “Tony and 
the Big Top,” by Allen Chaffee (Century, 
$1.00), and from the same publisher an- 
other book by the Knipes, “Powder 
Patches and Patty,” a story of the Revo- 
lution centering in the plot of Benedict 
Arnold. 
* * * 

For boys there is a longer list. There 
always is, but luckily most girls like boys’ 
books, so that after all they have the ad- 
vantage. 

“The Scarlet Cockerel,” a story of a 
young swordsman of France, is good. It 
is by Clifford M. Sublette, and won the 
Charles Boardman Hawes Prize (Atlantic 
Monthly Press and Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, $2.00). Two others from the same 
publishers and at the same price are “In 
the Clutch of the Corsican,” a story of Na- 


poleon by Alfred M. Bell, and “Old Brig’s 
Cargo,” by Henry A. Pulsford. Morris 
Longstreth, who writes so exquisitely 
about the Adirondacks and the Canadian 
Rockies, has a book of short stories for 
boys called “The Silent Five” (Century, 
$1.75). It is fiction founded on fact, and 
is written with far more beauty than most 
juveniles. “Tales from Nature’s Wonder 
Lands” (Scribner’s, $2.50), by William I. 
Hornaday, long curator of the New York 
Zoological Park, is a book that opens up a 
world of enchantment to young and old, 
but strange to say, this enchanted world is 
our own old earth with its mountains and 
jungles and seas. 
a * e 

Now just a word about those books in 
series that so many boys and girls seem 
to crave. The very wise “Three Owls” in 
the New York Herald-Tribune “Books,” 
gave some good advice recently: “Sequels 
and serials are to be tolerated only when 
character and incident measure up to those 
of the first books in the series.” 


“ON TO SAN ANTONIO!” 


BY ELEANOR TWISS 


HE business sessions of the National 
Convention, held in Austin, Texas, 
April 27 to May 2, are very fully 
reported elsewhere in this issue and in the 
“Proceedings.” But though business must 
be attended to, at this time of the year our 
thoughts turn naturally to play, to vacation. 
So in Texas the state members planned and 
most effectively carried out a play-time for 
the delegates. 

Others have told you of Friday’s crowded 
joys—the Presidents’ luncheon, the tree 
planting, the gorgeous pageant, the bar- 
becue. After this strenuous day it was 
rather difficult to believe that the special 
train leaving at seven-thirty for San An- 
tonio was intended to include YOU. One 
after another, sleepy delegates gathered in 
the station, perhaps not fully convinced of 
the wisdom of their action. But with the 
arrival of the coaches drowsiness was soon 
cast aside. The train didn’t stop once! 
The very efficient San Antonio committee 


had gone so far in guaranteeing our com- 
fort as to have it chartered specially for us! 

Arriving at nine-thirty, an early hour for 
housewives on Saturday morning, we were 
greeted by all the local committee, fresh 
and smiling, and were escorted to motors 
and thence to the St. Anthony Hotel. Here 
again was evidenced the minute details of 
comfort planned for the visitors; two 
rooms had been reserved for our use. 
After a cordial welcome in the ballroom 
we walked a few blocks up “Broadway” 
to the Alamo, where one of the prominent 
citizens very elearly and interestingly told 
us the famous story of the courage of 
Colonel Travis and his faithful men. To 
one standing in this old mission fort, Texas 
under six flags (first depicted at the ban- 
quet and then elaborately portrayed in 
Friday’s pageant), became a reality. 

Local color was very strongly painted 
into the scheme of fWings when, a short 
while after our visit to the Alamo we 


so 
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wended our way just half a block to the 
“Original Mexican Restaurant.” Surprise 
followed surprise so rapidly that an entire 
article could be devoted to the description 
of the quaint café, our special reservations, 
the decorations, and the food. These 
Mexican delicacies are by no means as hard 
to eat as they are to pronounce and remem- 
ber. True it is that a “native San An- 
tonian” guided our rather timid ventures 
among rolling tortillas, tamales, chili con 
carne, etc. The luncheon was fittingly con- 
cluded with a delightful little musical 
rendered by a choral club from one of the 
Mexican schools—each member 
tively attired in native costume. 
Loath to depart and break the charm, 
we finally started off at two for our drive. 
Over the delightful highways we rode to 
the three missions—-San Jose, San Juan 
Capistrano, and still another whose name 
has fled. Would that we could call forth 
all the descriptive adjectives we ever knew, 
heard or read to picture these for you! We 
from the East speak with no little pride of 
1600 and something, but consider the thrill 
finding 
here, in 
what we 
think of as 
the “com- 
para- 
tively new 
West,” 
such 
choice 
bits of the 
old world 
—m on u- 
ments to 
the faith 
of those 
coura- 
geous 
monks of 
even 1500 
and some- 
thing! 


attrac- 





A Bit of Old Japan 


Many “Ohs, Ahs!” and “How did they get 
the stone here?” “Imagine the patience 
to chisel those panels!” testified to the 
wonder of it all. 

By this time we had to keep an eye on 
our watches, but still an hour or so re- 
mained and this was spent in circling 
Breckinbridge Park. You might think that 
after seeing so many wonders our en- 
thusiasm would subside in just riding 
around a park, but such was not the case. 
And you would understand the reason if 
only the little illustration accompanying 
this article could become real to you, and 
you might stand on the edge of this lovely 
Japanese garden and see the lily pads 
floating on the water beside the graceful 
cranes, the winding paths bordered with 
flaming semi-tropical blooms, the Japanese 
pergola and the really truly Japanese peo- 
ple tending the quaint curio shop. 

We really had to hurry now—we’re sure 
you too must be worrying about our return 
train. But even after all this pleaure, on 
our way back, we had an interesting ride 
through the army post, Fort San Houston, 
and the 
Mexican 
Section. 

Just in 
time to 
catch our 
Special, a 
tired but 
happy 
group 
bade 
goodbye 
to those 
friends 
who had 
so ably 
upheld 
the tradi- 
tions of 
the hospi- 
tality of 
the South. 
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THE HEART OF A CONVENTION 


Epiror’s Note: This report was prepared for the state of Ohio, but the thoroughness 
with which every point of interest was gathered has made it of national value. The items appeared 
under various headings in the Ohio Parent-Teacher, to which we make acknowledgment. 


sure that the inspiration, enthusiasm and intense interest that was everywhere 


radiated will in some measure, be transported back and help to push forward the 
work in every state. 


] T was indeed a rare privilege to be a part of our National Convention and we are 


Delegates, national committee chairmen, and national officers meet in convention 
once a year to review achievements in Child Welfare work of the year passed and to 
outline plans and set standards for the year to follow. Besides reports of progress 
there are addresses by prominent educators and experts in Child Welfare which 
instruct and inspire in the setting of standards and which give enthusiasm for achiev- 
ing them. This is the program part of a convention, but the other part has been well 
described by an editorial in the Woman Citizen, as “an indefinable something about 
a national convention which though hard to analyze or describe, brings one back 
again and again even at a sacrifice of time and money, and which is hard to resist. 
lt is an atmosphere, intangible, a give and take, the look, the sound and the feel, and 
then a something which cannot be put into words by the most gifted journalists.” 

The instruction, the inspiration and the exhilaration of discussion and debate are 
certainly important features of a convention, but even all of these are not the whole 
or even the best part. I believe that a person who could hear none of the spoken words 
would still get that thing of “greater value.” It is the consciousness that other men 
and women care about the things we care about and share our faith, thus giving us 
courage to go ahead; it is a comforting realization that we are in the best of company 
with leaders we can trust; it is the happy feeling of friendship for all who are in- 
terested in our great purpose—Child Welfare. 

It is this part of our National meeting that cannot be reported except by radiating t 


enthusiasm in our own communities and by urging more of our number to attend the ' 
next convention, 





The program of the twenty-ninth annual 
convention. of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, which was held at 
\ustin, Texas, the week of April 27 to 
May 2, centered about the general theme, 
“Home and School in Education.” Viewed 
in retrospect, this program divides itself 
into four parts: reports of national officers, 
discussion of the convention theme by ex- 
perts, plans for the future and social life 
for the delegates. 

Something of each phase made up the 
work of every day. 


Monpay, APRIL 27 


Monday was given over to registration 
of delegates and an institute on leadership, 
led by Mrs. A. C. Watkins, Miss Frances 
Hays and Mrs. Charles E. Roe, the 


national executive secretary, field secretary 
and assistant field secretary respectively. 
Throughout this day the National Board 
was in session. 

In the evening a delightful banquet was 
held in the roof garden of the Stephen F. 
Austin Hotel. Former governor James 
Ferguson, welcomed the guests in behalf 
of his wife, the present governor. He said 
the hope of the country lies in the reconse- 
cration of home and school to old- 
fashioned ideals. He pointed out that 


Texas was the first state in the Union to go 
“into the highways and byways” and aid 
rural schools where local communities 
could not provide them with proper sup- 
port. 

The chief address of the evening was that 
of Dr. Walter Splawn, president of the 
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Texas State University. The address is 
given in full in the Proceedings of the 
Convention. 

Two delightful features of the program 
were a pageant depicting Texas under six 
flags and the singing of negro songs by a 
group of colored students and professors. 


TurEspay, APRIL 28 


Before the convention business was be- 
gun those in attendance joined with the 
national officers in a short service in 
memory of Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, past 
national president, whose death occurred 
last January. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, national president, 
paid tribute to her great friend and prede- 
cessor in office, building her thoughts about 
“Her Life of Service.” “The Parting 
Hour,” as told by Dr. Valeria Parker, chair- 
man of national work in social hygiene, 
gave the convention a glimpse of the great 
leader as she slipped into the other life. 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, fifth national vice- 
president, spoke of “Her Joy in Life.” The 
closing tribute was to “Katherine Chapin 
Higgins, a Rare and Loyal Friend,” by 
Mrs. David O. Mears, one of the charter 
members of the National Congress of 
Mothers and thus a co-worker with Mrs. 
Higgins through the entire history of the 
great organization. 

In her annual report as president of the 
Congress Mrs. Reeve made two recommen- 
dations, which were adopted without a dis- 
senting voice. By accepting them the con- 
vention set its seal upon them as goals for 
the next year. They are an extensive cam- 
paign of education in behalf of the Child 
Labor Amendment, which, according to 
Mrs. Reeve is an issue not dead but merely 
“scotched,” and some provision by the 
United States Congress for an educational 
cabinet position. 

Mrs. David O. Mears, chairman of Child 
Welfare Day, announced that the contribu- 
tions this year were the largest ever made 
by the states to the Founders’ Day Fund, 
about $8,000 having been received. 

The endowment fund, into which go all 
national life memberships, now amounts to 


about $29,000 and in addition, Mrs. Hig- 


gins bequeathed $10,000 to it at the time 
of her death. 

The nucleus of a Child Welfare library 
has been given to the Congress by the 
family of Mrs. Higgins. States will add 
to the library which will remain at national 
headquarters in Washington. 

The “Six P’s” is again the program of 
legislation of the Congress. Adopted un- 
animously after the report of Mrs. William 
Tilton, chairman of legislation, was read, 
it calls on members to work for peace, pro- 
hibition, protection of children, physical 
education, the public schools, and protec- 
tion from drugs. 

In furthering peace the program in- 


cludes education for the reduction of 
armaments, a recodification of  interna- 
tional laws, participation in a world 


court and some permanent organization of 
all civilized nations of the world. This 
latter is not to be construed as meaning 
necessarily the League of Nations. 

The Congress stands firm on the Vol- 
stead act. The recommendation from the 
committee was that the appointment of 
prohibition officers be taken from the field 
of politics and put in a civil service merit 
system. 

In speaking of this Mrs. Reeve said “Law 
observance made possible through educa- 
tion, rather than law enforcement, is the 
primary program of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Observance of the Volstead 
act has long ceased to be a question of 
whether or not the violator of the act thinks 
the law is justifiable. It has resolved itself 
into a simple proposition of whether or 
not the Constitution of the United States 
is to be obeyed. We hope in time so to 
educate the people of this country to ob- 
servance of all law that elaborate ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion and other laws will not be necessary.” 

That passage of the twentieth amendment 
will but clear the way for such child labor 
laws as will prevent parents and others 
from profiting by the excessive labor of 
children under eighteen was the reason 
given for the continued education in behalf 
of the Children’s Amendment. 

Protection from drugs will be sought in 
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the reduction of opium and coca to just 
the amount needed for medicinal purposes. 

Physical education is to be promoted in 
states not yet requesting it, along the 
general lines of the Fess-Capper educa- 
tional bill. 

The addition of a secretary of education 
to the president’s cabinet is sought, with a 
view to eliminating illiteracy. 


EVENING SESSION 


School children furnished delightful 
music for the evening session. 

The address by Dr. Frank Slutz of Day- 
ton, Ohio, treated of the twentieth century 
school master. 

“In thinking of fine equipment and the 
most advanced teaching methods, we must 
not lose sight of the all-important factor, 
the individual child,” he declared. “The 
twentieth century teacher is faced with a 
frenzied belief in pseudo-psychology, a 
marked prevalence of crowd-thinking and 
jazz-mania, and other serious conditions. 
People are interested in frills that are 
brought about with too little thinking. 
There is too much interest in the mechanics 
of education, and too little in the most im- 
portant factor, its humanizing side. 


WeEpDNESDAY, APRIL 29 


Interesting reports filled the day. Mrs. 
J. B. Cleaver, chairman of country life 
work, announced that a Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation was that day being formed among 
the Indians in Cannon Ball, N. D. 

Mrs. Miller Porter, Colorado, chairman 
of student loan fund work, urged that loans 
be made to the average students rather 
than to the exceptional ones since the latter 
usually have advantages provided them. 

Texas was awarded the banner for the 
greatest number of pledges in Band of 
Mercy groups, according to the chairman 
of the committee on humane education, 
Mrs. Jennie Nichols, Washington. 

Mrs. Morey V. Kerns, Philadelphia, 
chairman of motion pictures, suggested 
that members of Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions should work for a higher standard of 
community estimate and demand, rather 


than for Federal censorship to which the 
congress as a whole is unfavorable. 

Miss Idabelle Stevenson of the National 
Safety Council told delegates that one- 
fourth of the accidents last year occurred 
in homes. 

Budget systems in the home, more thrift 
teaching in school and home as a patriotic 
means toward economic equilibrium, and 
more school banks were urged by Mrs. 
Ella Carruthers Porter, chairman of thrift. 

The kindergarten should teach principles 
of conduct to children and not merely 
amuse them, said Miss Clara Wheeler, 
chairman of kindergarten extension. 

A luncheon for those interested in pub- 
licity work gave opportunity for many to 
discuss news, propaganda, methods of pub- 
licity, standards of the press and the like. 

A beautiful reception was given to the 
delegates and visitors at the Executive Man- 
sion by Mrs. Miriam Ferguson, governor of 
the state. Cards engraved with a facsimile 
of the capitol building and Mrs. Ferguson’s 
signature were pleasing favors for the 
guests. 

The evening was given to addresses by 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart on “The Chal- 
lenge of Illiteracy” and Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann on “Training for Citizenship in the 
Home.” 


“Wipe Out ILLITERACY” 


“The fight on illiteracy in this country 
is primarily one to redeem the millions of 
men and women who cannot read or 
write,” said Mrs. Stewart, who is chairman 
of the Illiteracy Commission of the World 
Education Federation and founder of the 
moonlight. schools of Kentucky. “But 
there are other purposes. One is to create 
sentiment against illiteracy as a national 
disgrace; another is to arouse communities 
to their own responsibility for seeking out 
and training the illiterates in their midst, 
for doing away with the “cross mark” 
signed in the thousands to mortgages, mar- 
riage licenses, deeds and records of the 
jury, and a third is to waken public con- 
science that school houses may become 
schools for the illiterate adult as well as 
for the growing children. Only when this 
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comes to pass can our schools be rightly 
called public.” 

“Not my rights but ours should be the 
term used today,” said Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann, leader of the school of Ethical Cul- 
ture, New York. 

“The finest citizen,” said Dr. Neumann, 
“is the one who willingly shoulders his full 
share of the responsibilities of the group 
in which he lives. There is no better place 
than the home in which to teach this better 
kind of citizenship.” 

Dr. Neumann deplored the individualis- 
tic type so glorified in modern literature. 
“Training for citizenship that assumes re- 
sponsibilities in the home prevents anarchy 
later in life,” he said. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30 

Round Tables occupied the delegates on 
Thursday. Some changes had to be made 
in the program of entertainment because 
of the rain. Music for the day was fur- 
nished by the school children and the Aus- 
tin faculty quartet. 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, fifth national 
vice-president, urged that parents play with 
their children in the home. She further 
stated that dress, manners, chosen amuse- 
ments of children are largely influenced by 
those of the parents and that training in 
these should be by example. 

Speaking along similar lines, John Brad- 
ford of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America lauded play for 
adults, declaring, “The family that plays 
together, stays together.” 

A nation-wide survey of the reading 
tastes of the American people is to be con- 
ducted under Harmon B. Stephens of Wis- 
consin University, national chairman on 
moral standards and literature, working 
through the local Associations in every 
state. 

Scientific teaching of social hygiene as 
a protective and educational measure was 


urged by Dr. Valeria Parker. 
EVENING ADDRESSES 
Youth Needs Companionship 


“Beat upon by all the influences of the 
modern days that are full of speed in 


every phase of life, youth is still,” declared 
the president of the Georgia Education 
Association, Dr. Willis Sutton, “purer in 
thought than youth of the past. But, 
youth needs companionship of parents in 
the home and in play. He needs outdoor 
life, direction of leisure, so that he may 
not be over stimulated; boys and girls need 
a sane religion of service to others.” 


Fripay, May 1 

The main work of Friday, the closing 
day of the great gathering, was the passing 
of resolutions and the presentation of the 
recommendations from the Round Tables 
as follows: 

An effort to wipe out illiteracy in the 
United States by 1930; endorsement of the 
provision for vocational education under 
the Smith-Hughes act, asking for an equal 
apportionment of such funds between 
home-making training for girls and agricul- 
tural and industrial training for boys; sup- 
port of the work of Near East Relief and 
observance of International Golden Rule 
Sunday, the first Sunday in December; con- 
demnation of roundups 
and rodeos, betterment of motion pictures 
through the removal of the block system of 
booking which forces undesirable pictures 
on picture houses and places pictures of 
high grade in the prohibitive price class: 
the resolution includes asking the Industry 
to use its influence as a corporation to 
control sensational and misleading ad- 
vertising of pictures. 

Hearty endorsement was given to train- 
ing for parents and teachers that they may 
help children today in the choice of com- 
panionships that will conserve rather than 
destroy their creative instincts. In connec- 
tion with this a resolution was passed en- 
dorsing the Austin Boy Scouts Mothers’ 
club, the first of the kind in this country. 

One of the crowning events of the’ week 
was the tree planting on the beautiful 
grounds of the Texas State Capitol. Hun- 
dreds of people beside the delegates 
gathered to witness the ceremony. 

As the spectators waited some one began 
to sing and before long many of the dele- 
gates and visitors, among them two veterans 


commercialized 
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of the Civil war, were joining heartily. 
Then from the capitol the procession of 
the forty-two state presidents slowly ad- 
vanced, led by the national president. 

It was an impressive moment. In flow- 
ing white robes and wearing a blue head- 
dress tied back from the face with a band 
of gold each carried a bowl of earth. They 
took their places about the sturdy, little 
live-oak tree, which the president dedicated 
for the national organization of which it 
is symbolic. Mrs. C. E. Maddocks, presi- 
dent of the Texas Branch, christened it for 
her state and then each state president, 
sprinkling the earth from her bowl, and be- 
ginning “My state brings to thee, O Tree,” 
told the greatest contribution of the year to 
national work. | 

A fifty-foot star of the lovely Texas blue 
bonnets is to be planted at the base of the 
tree. 

After being postponed because of the 
rain from Thursday until Friday, the 
pageant prepared by the Austin public 
schools, “Texas of the Old South,” came 
as a brilliant close to the week. Hundreds 
of children took part in the colorful re- 


view of old time Texas life. Cow girls 
and boys, pickaninnies, blue bonnets, 
rough riders and toreadors, dancing to 
familiar tunes of other days gave visitors 
from north and east thrills of delight. 

Following the pageant, the visitors and 
local members of the congress were enter- 
tained at a barbecue at Barton Springs, 
with the Chamber of Commerce as hosts. 
Music was furnished by the high school 
orchestra, and games were led by John 
Bradford of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. 


A PartTING GIFT 

The unprecedented drouth of nine 
months duration resulted in a scarcity of 
the famous Texas Blue Bonnets, but lest 
the delegates entirely miss this charming 
feature of the Lone Star State, Austin 
school children scurried out over the fields 
so that as the national board sat in final 
session, lovely blue sprays in lace paper 
holders were brought in and presented 
from the convention committee. This 
touch of thoughtfulness was one of the 
uncounted and unmeasured courtesies that 
filled the entire convention week. 
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CONVENTION HIGH LIGHTS 


HE twenty-ninth annual convention 

was marked by the largest representa- 

tion of any national gathering—42 

states being represented all through the 
week. 

Arthur E. Evarts of Dallas, Texas, pre- 
sented to the national organization a beau- 
tiful silver loving cup to be awarded each 
year to the state securing the most national 
life memberships. The name of the state 
receiving the cup is to be engraved on it. 

Twenty-two memberships were given at 
the convention, Texas leading with four- 
teen. Illinois gave two, California, 
Georgia, Indiana, Ohio and Tennessee each 
one. Two were given to grandchildren. 
Mrs. Reeve, national president, gave one 
for her granddaughter, eight months old, 
who lives in Texas, and Mrs. Crutcher, 
national historian, for her new grandson, 
but a week old. 

Country Lire PRocGRAM CONTINUED 

The country life demonstration being 
carried on in North Dakota under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. John B. Cleaver, Delaware, 
national chairman, has been most success- 
ful, and will be continued for four years 
more. Mrs. Cleaver reported that fifty- 
three counties in the state have been or- 
ganized and by 1929 the entire state will 
have Parent-Teacher groups. 


New Co-OPERATING AGENCIES 

Co-operation has been arranged between 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the following national and 
international bodies: 

1. The International Police Women, for 
the purpose of securing through legisla- 
tion, appointment of women on_ police 
forces to care for delinquent women and 
girls. 

2. The General Federation of Women’s 
clubs on the basis of co-operation and not 
competition in child-welfare activities, be- 
cause the Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is net a women’s organization. 

3. The National Humane Association. 

4. The American Mental Hygiene As- 


sociation. 


5. The Children’s Foundation. 

6. The Association of Deans of Women. 

7. Some twenty national organizations in 
a program of civic welfare. The first ac- 
tivity is to be motion pictures with the 
underlying idea of securing from local 
organizations opinion for a constructive 
program of betterment of motion pictures. 
This is not censorship or “reform.” 


New BureEAus AND COMMITTEES 


To meet the demands for help in exten- 
sion work some new permanent committees 
have been formed named as follows: P.-T. 
A. in Colleges, chairman Mrs. J. W. Bing- 
ham, Palo Alto, California; P.-T. A. in 
High Schools, chairman, Mrs. W. C. Langa- 
beer, Tacoma, Washington; P.-T. A. in 
Grade Schools, chairman, Mrs. Harry L. 
Fleming, Bloomington, Illinois; Study 
Circles, chairman, Mrs. E. R. Crum, Berke- 
ley, California; Recreation, chairman, J. 
L. Faust, Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America. 

Owing to the increasing importance and 
broadening scope of the committees on 
Child Development, Country Life and Pro- 
gram Service, they have been raised to the 
standing of Bureaus and as such will cover 
a still wider field of usefulness. 


NATIONAL GAIN ENCOURAGING 


In announcing the gain of 225,000 mem- 
bers this past year, which brings the na- 
tional membership up to 900,000 the 
national president, said the growth in 
cohesion is marked and that the organiza- 
tion stands in unity as never before. She 
urged upon the convention body individual 
responsibility for work assigned, saying, 
“With knowledge, loyalty, discipline, en- 
thusiasm and faith we have set our stand- 
ards. Let us see where they will lead us in 
1925-1926.” 

As the nominating committee for the 
1926 convention were elected: Mrs. Hubert 
N. Rowell, California, chairman; Miss 
Ruth Bottomly, Massachusetts, Mrs. J. G. 
Ruff, Ohio, Mrs. E. G. Quamme, Minnesota, 
and Mrs. E. W. Hale, Tennessee. 
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1926 CONVENTION AT ATLANTA, GA. 

After four ballots, Atlanta, Georgia, won 
the 1926 convention over New England, 
Virginia, Michigan and Nebraska. Ne- 
braska was much in the running until the 
last ballot. As compensation to the state 
for losing the convention, it was voted to 
hold the September, 1925, national board 


meeting in Omaha. 


Louisiana Gets BANNER 
The banner for the largest increase in 
membership during the past year was 
awarded to Louisiana, which showed a 
gain of 273.8 per cent. Florida came 
second, with 225 per cent and Wisconsin, 
third with 172 per cent. 


New NATIONAL ART COMMITTEE 


Dr. Frank Alvah Parsons, President of 
the School of Fine and Applied Art—New 


York, Paris and Florence—has accepted 
the National Chairmanship of Art and has 
secured the following nationally known ex- 
perts in the field of art for his committee: 
Royal B. Farnum, Superintendent of Art 
Education in Massachusetts, and Director 
of the Boston Normal Art School; J. Win- 
throp Andrews, Director of Art, Depart- 
ment of Education, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Educa- 
tion, State of Pennsylvania. Dr. Parsons, 
before leaving for Europe on April 7, 
wrote to the Publicity Manager as follows: 
“When I return to America this late sum- 
mer I shall have great plans for the Na- 
tional Congress.” 

The State Superintendent of Schools of 
Arkansas attended the national convention 
as a delegate. Arkansas was organized 
and affiliated April 4, 1925, and sent two 
delegates to Austin! 


BOARD NOTES 


FFILIATED associations are those which 
Ae not pay per capita dues, but pay 
an affiliation fee. “Associations in 
membership” is the correct term for those 
whose members pay per capita dues. 
* * ce 

Active members belonging to several as- 
sociations must pay full dues to each in 
order to have voting privilege. 

* * * 

Resolutions adopted at conventions are 
most important in that they set forth the 
working platform for the coming year. 

* * * 

The new Hand Book is printed and 
copies may be obtained as soon as the dif- 
ferent states receive their shipments. 


* * * 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has resigned from the Interna- 
tional Council of Women. 


* fod * 


The Board recommended and the conven- 
tion body unanimously voted to send the 
National president to Geneva, Switzerland, 
in August, to attend the International Child 
Welfare Conference. 


It was decided to stress Education during 
the coming year—education in the home, 
in the school and in the community, and 
the National Field workers will concentrate 
this year on institutes which will train 
more leaders for state and local work. 


* * * 


Parent-Teacher courses will be given in 
46 colleges and in 22 states this summer. 
The courses given at Columbia University 
and at Georgia and Pennsylvania Univer- 
sities will be credit courses. 


* * * 


A copy of all state publications should 
go to the National president, the national 
office and the national publicity bureau. 
This means bulletins of local associations 
or any other local association publicity 
which shows the work of the organizations 
in the state. 


* * * 


Throughout the convention, national 
board meetings and at the Presidents’ con- 
ference there was expressed the need and 
desire for unity in organization, uniform 
by-laws, definite principles and national 
standards. 
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THE Junior Sarety CoUNCIL 
HILE the summer program making 
goes on apace, may we put in an- 
other plea for safety as an im- 
portant subject to be considered, and 
worked for, too. 

The national safety program is an in- 
valuable guide. It includes suggestions 
made by the educational section of the 
Hoover conference, and is in line with the 
best recommendations of the National 
Safety Council. It is comprehensive and 
adaptable. 

Much can be done everywhere by local 
associations to encourage Junior Safety 
Councils. These 
two phases of 
safety: 


around 
the problem of human 


councils centre 


1. The safety of the pupil at and away 
from school. 

2. The relation of the pupil to the safety 
of others. 

There is a pledge, a program to be car- 
ried out, a safety code, and, what all chil- 
dren prize, a membership pin. There is 
no organization so well equipped to foster 
the Junior Safety Council as the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

By beginning and continuing with the 
children we can in time eliminate wanton 
or thoughtless destruction of life and 
property. We can get along without “the 
vouth with the 90-horsepower car and the 
no-horsepower brains.” 

Perhaps Dr. Dole’s definition of moral- 
ity is a good one: “The art of living to- 
gether.” Training for safety must, accord- 
ingly, be the first step towards morality. 


A NECESSARY INGREDIENT 

Some grade A associations have a 100 
per cent membership of teachers. This is 
an accomplishment well worth working for 
and maintaining. Teachers have a valuable 
part to play at the regular meeting, during 
the social hour, at conferences and at con- 
ventions. 


Therefore, it is with joy that we read this 
announcement in connection with a confer- 
ence of Illinois associations in East St. 
Louis: 

“All teachers who attend will be granted 
6 credits each on their annual certificate 
record by the superintendent of the 7 coun- 
ties comprising the district.” 

Both educators and laymen are realizing 
that teachers are an absolutely indispensa- 
ble ingredient in the makeup of an ideal 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

As well try to have bread without yeast 
Parent-Teacher 
teachers. 


as a Association without 


THE SOFTNESS OF YOUTH 

It is the “everlasting softness” of the 
modern youth that alarms Judge H. B. 
Wells, of New Jersey. 

If youth is “soft,” whose fault is it? 

Chores have gone out and jazz and easy 
modes of conveyance have come in. There 
is none of the rigor of discipline to be 
found in the spending of dad’s money, how- 
ever much of discipline dad got in mak- 
ing it. 

We talk about character training. Shall 
we ever write character into young lives 
which are continually allowed to take the 
line of least resistance and to softly wal- 
low in all the vivid experiences of indul- 
gent modernity? 

It is the business of parents and teachers 
to find hard nuts for young folks to crack. 
so that they may not slough off into jelly 
fish. Our youngest generation is the 
finest, latest and most approved model of 
humanity. Why not give it the most scien- 
tific and up-to-date development possible? 


THe Pusiic Nursery SCHOOL 


The Children’s Bureau announces that 
Highland Park, Michigan, has what is ap- 
parently the first public nursery school in 
the United States. The school was opened 
December 9, and now has an enrollment 
of fifteen children between two and a half 
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and four and a half years of age. The 
school also serves as a laboratory where 
high-school girls may receive practical 
training in child care. 

All of which marks progress in educa- 
tional ideas. Just now, when the accept- 
ance of the nursery school project seems 
imminent, it is amusing to recall the con- 
sternation produced thirty-five years ago 
when a well known woman of progressive 
tendencies frankly advocated what we now 
call nursery schools. Small towns were 
divided into embattled factions over her 
revolutionary statement that the little child 
could receive better care out of the home 
from trained people in a properly equipped 
place than at home from untrained parents 
and ignorant nurse maids. 

And so it has always been with educa- 
tion. New ideas have percolated slowly 
and painfully, but steadily. Not so many 
decades ago women were considered indeli- 
cate when they wanted to study geography, 
and immodest when they demanded phy- 
siology. When Vassar opened its doors 
an eminently respectable lady piously re- 
marked that “no refined, Christian mother 
would ever allow her daughter to go to 
Vassar College.” When Smith College 
was proposed even educators gave warning 
against such “an abnormal and perilous 
scheme.” Today women’s colleges are 
brimful and running over, and the hour 
has struck for the nursery school—even the 
public nursery school. 


Use oF CIGARETTES INCREASES 
It would be interesting to study the effect 


of the enormous increase in the use of 
cigarettes on the youth of today. 


Mr. T. L. Hughes, chief of the tobacco 
section of the Commerce Department at 
Washington, has found that, whereas 
15,000,000,000 cigarettes were smoked in 
the United States in 1913, the number in 
1923 was 63,000,000,000. 

The increase in the number of women 
smokers partially explains these figures. 
Their example must have a great effect in 
encouraging the habit among young peo- 
ple. If mother smokes, it must be all right, 
the youngster argues. 

Can any good come from the production 
and consumption of 63,000,000,000 ciga- 
rettes in one year by the American people? 
Is the joy of smoking commensurate with 
the loss of property by fire attributed to 
cigarettes and with the physical deteriora- 
tion which follows the excessive use of 
tobacco? 

The deans of women in many universities 
have issued orders similar to those of Miss 
F. Louise Nardin, of the University of 
Wisconsin, who states explicity that “no 
girl need come to this university [Wiscon- 
sin] if she cannot be happy without ciga- 
rettes.” 

There are many more worthwhile things 
than cigarette smoking to make boys and 
girls happy. A little wise steering at the 
crucial time on the part of wise parents 
and teachers is what is most needed. 

The whole situation reminds one of the 
definition of a juvenile delinquent given by 
Mr. Eugene T. Lies: “A juvenile delin- 
quent is a normal juvenile whom some de- 
linavent adult has permitted to go off the 
track.” 


M. S. M. 


“WHERE ILL THOUGHTS DIE” 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 

{mong the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 

{mong the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

{mong the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what may pass, 


I cast them all away 


Among the clover-scented grass, 


Among the new-mown hay; 


Among the hushing of the corn 


Where drowsy poppies nod, 


W here ill thoughts die and good are born, 


Out in the fields ‘with God. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 








Note.—In ordering any material from the Na- 
tional Office, be sure to write the address plainly: 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


This will insure prompt delivery of your letter. 





Many of the Magazine readers have been study- 
ing the excellent lessons for the use of child-study 
groups prepared by Dr. M. V. O’Shea and based 
on “The Child: His Nature and His Needs.” This 
excellent book is issued by the Childrens’ Founda- 
tion, Valparaiso, Indiana, and sells for one dollar 
per copy. The first three lessons which have been 
printed in CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE have now 
been reprinted and bound in form. Copies may 
be secured from the National Office at ten cents 
each. Members of groups studying these lessons 
should find this booklet most valuable. 

In the February issue of CHILD-WELFARE Maca- 
ZINE, the “America First” poster was reproduced. 
Many parent-teacher groups have ordered this pos- 
ter for the schools in their communities. “Amer- 
ica First,” as interpreted by Bishop Oldham, of 
Albany, New York, seems to be appealing to all 
classes in America. Over 100,000 copies have 
been distributed since December 1, 1924. In many 
cities school boards have purchased copies of the 
poster, have had them framed and hung in every 
schoolhouse in the city. In some states congress- 
men have distributed copies for each office in the 
State Capitol. As Congressman J. M. Baer says: 
“As a statement of principles to which every for- 
ward-looking American can subscribe, ‘America 
First’ would be hard to beat. . . . It recalls the 
noble ideals of liberty, justice, helpfulness, and co- 
operation in which this nation was conceived and 
which it must follow to attain its high destiny.” 

In the last issue of The Thrift Magazine, 9 East 
Forty-sixth Street, New York City, price five cents 
per copy, are two excellent little “Talks on Thrift.” 
One is called “Bonuses for Punctuality,” and the 
other, “Can You Save Thirty-four Cents a Day?” 
All parents should surely read the first article. 
Isn’t it a disgrace that in America children are so 
poorly trained that when they go into business it 
is necessary to pay them to be on time? What 
are we, as parents, doing to allow such a state of 
affairs? Can’t our 900,000 members start a cru- 
sade at once to correct this condition? 

All who are interested in humane education are 
rejoicing that “The Greatest Show on Earth” has 
decided that in the future it will not feature any 
“wild animal acts.” This only shows how much 
public opinion can accomplish. Had it not been 
for the protests lodged with the circus people by 
those who love animals and dislike to see them 
suffer, this decision would probably not have been 
made. Congratulations to those whose objections 
were voiced where they had effect, and also to the 
circus owners who heeded the protest. 


In the province of British Columbia, Canada, 
there is a progressive newspaper and a live Pro- 
vincial Parent-Teacher Federation. The newspaper 
is the Vancouver Sun. In a recent issue it pub- 
lished a full-page advertisement headed “World 
Good Will Day, May 18, Each Year Forever.” 
Then followed a letter from Mrs. C. E. Rae, presi- 
dent of the Provincial Parent-Teacher Federation 
of British Columbia. It begins: “At the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Willis, superintendent of education, 
and at the request of many of our local associ- 
ations, the executive of the Parent-Teacher Fed- 
eration of British Columbia has undertaken the 
task of providing a program for International 
Good Will Day, May 18. A committee has been 
appointed and is now at work preparing a varied 
and illustrated program including songs, recita- 
tions, pageants, responsive readings, etc., which 
will be published as a supplement to the May 
number of School Days, a monthly school maga- 
zine that has been authorized by the Department 
of Education as a supplementary school reader for 
the province. This special number of School Days 
will sell for ten cents per copy.” 

Isn’t this a splendid bit of work for the Parent- 
Teacher Federation to be undertaking? The su- 
perintendent of education must be a man who co- 
operates closely with the Parent-Teacher workers 
and must also be a worthy leader of those inter- 
ested in the education of the children of the prov- 
ince. He must be a forward-looking man, to be 
educating the children to believe in “promoting 
friendship, fidelity, and fair play among themselves 
and all nations.” 

The Vancouver Sunday Sun gave the space—a 
whole page—for this announcement. Isn’t that 
excellent co-operation on the part of a great pro- 
vincial newspaper ? 

The revised edition of the National By-Laws is 
now ready for distribution. It includes the revi- 
sions adopted at the recent National Convention 
in Austin, Texas. 


The Bulletin of Safety Education ($1.00 a year, 
National Safety Council, 120 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City) has a fine number for 
April. The first article is on “The Need for Pre- 
paring Children for Summer Vacation Hazards.” 
The “Tips on Safety” on the back cover page 
should be memorized by any one who thinks of 
going canoeing in the summer. Another sheet 
numbered “No. P. S. 52” gives a fine. list of 
“Hints to Swimmers.” Has any Parent-Teacher 
Association thought of organizing classes of the 
younger boys and girls this summer and teaching 
them “common sense” in the water and also teach- 
ing them how to swim and how to row and how to 
be “safe” in doing both? Wouldn’t this be a fine 
summer’s work, and wouldn’t the youngsters en- 
joy it? 

The April issue of Parent-Teacher, the official 
publication of the California Congress of Parents 
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and Teachers, contains a most interesting article 
on “The High School Association,” by Mrs. F. V. 
Vollmer. The year’s program of the University 
High School, of Oakland, is included, looks very 
interesting, and is full of suggestions for similar 
associations elsewhere. There are many excellent 
articles in this issue, not the least of which is, 
“Just How Patriotic Are You?” Why doesn’t 
some one who has plenty of money offer a prize 
for the best definition of patriotism? How many 
ever stop to think what real patriotism is? Is the 
real patriot the one who says, “My country, right 
or wrong,” or is it the one who says, “My country 
must always be right, and I'll do all I can to make 
it right. as God gives me the vision to see the 
right”? 





In the bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
ciation for May, 1925, the first editorial has three 
interesting paragraphs: 

“Four out of five American boys and girls stop 
school between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 
Yet for them education is a life-long need and 
should be a life-long process. The answer to the 
problem is that less and less can education be 
limited to the school. As William Allen White 
has said, ‘The schools alone cannot satisfy the 
need for continuing the intellectual growth of 
American citizens.’ The duty and opportunity of 
supplementing formal education is being assumed 
by the public library. 

“Educational service by the library means the 
directing of reading as well as the supplying of 
books. To help the library realize its ideal and 
serve effectively as ‘America’s continuation school,’ 
as ‘the university of the people,’ the American 
Library Association has begun the publishing of a 
new series of reading courses. The series is en- 
titled, ‘Reading with a Purpose.’ 

“Each course is written by an authority who is 
capable of presenting his subject in an interesting 
way. Each course is itself a little book, giving 
a general introduction to its subject and recom- 
mending a few carefully selected books by which 
the reader may cover the chosen field. The course 
is designed for the general reader, not the special- 
ist. It not only meets the need of a person desir- 
ing to study the subject, but it is safe to say that 
it will catch and hold the interest of many whose 
desire to “read with a purpose” is still vague. 

“The first course in the series is ‘Biology,’ by 
Vernon Kellogg. It includes an excellent little 
introduction to the subject and recommends six 
books. This course is now ready for distribution 
in paper and cloth editions. ‘English Literature,’ 
by Carlton, will be ready in June.” 





The June issue of Baltimore Health Notes— 
Baltimore City Health Department, 311 St. Paul 
Street, Baltimore, Md.—contains an excellent ar- 
ticle which gives “Fourteen Points in Mental 
Hygiene” which we should all study. The first 
three are especially good for Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation workers: 

1. Acquire the habit of emotional self-control. 
Conscious repression is a source of strength. 

2. Harden yourself to endure slights, criticisms, 
prejudice, dislike, even abuse. This psychic hard- 
ening is highly important if the mind is to keep 
unwounded and healthy. Extreme sensitiveness is 
unhealthy. 


3. Improve the senses. Exercise them, learn to 
see more, hear more, taste more, smell more, and 
touch more accurately. Exercise the senses delib- 
erately every day. 

Points 5 and 6 are also good: 

5. Increase the accuracy of your thinking. Exer- 
cise the mind while at work and at play; the good 
mind is both firm and swift. 

6. Control your attention; always attend wholly 
to the matter at hand. Your capacity will increase 
by this exercise. Never let attention dwell on the 
useless or painful. 

PARENTS AND TEACHERS OF ScHooL No. 52 Hop 
MEETING IN HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

“On the evening of April 16 there was a meet- 
ing of the parents and teachers of Junior High 
School, No. 52, held in the assembly hall of the 
Health Department. The speakers were introduced 
by the school nurse. 

“A talk on ‘Communicable Disease’ and a dem- 
onstration of the ‘Schick Test’ were given by Dr. 
Hogan. A talk on the eye, illustrated by moving 
pictures, was given by Dr. Hazell. 

“The exhibit of the Health Department depict- 
ing a ‘Child’s Voyage’ was on display. After the 
meeting the teachers and parents talked informally 
about the children, and the parents took home 
with them such literature as “The School Lunch 
Hour,’ ‘Parents and Teachers,’ and ‘The Care of 
the Baby.’” 

Isn’t this splendid co-operation? 





In Hygeia, March, 1924, was printed an excel- 
lent answer to the question, “How Can I Get Him 
to Eat It?” Here are seven directions for the 
parents to follow in order that the children may 
not be finicky about their food: 

. Begin training early. 

. Set a good example. 

. Never talk about your own dislikes. 

. Develop the right attitude in the child’s mind. 
. Serve really good, well-cooked food. 

. Keep the diet simple, with few sweets. 

. If necessary, use authority. 


NASP wWNe 





The National Office has recently received from 
Mrs. Higgins’ family a fine photograph of our 
third national president. The picture is excellent, 
and it will be a joy to hang it in the office where 
all may enjoy its benediction. 





In the National Office report given at the Con- 
vention in Austin, mention was made of the splen- 
did work done by the state emblem chairman of 
California. Mrs. Fisher believes thoroughly in 
advertising the emblem and the Parent-Teacher 
Association wherever she goes. At a recent state 
board meeting held in Fresno, a luncheon was 
given to the members, and for this occasion Mrs. 
Fisher sent excellent quality paper napkins on 
which was reproduced the pin design in Congress 
colors—blue and gold. Was this not a most 
attractive way of advertising? If any one would 
like to buy these napkins, kindly address Mrs. 
M. I. Fisher, 2719 “S” Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

We all know how popular badges are nowadays. 
This active state chairman has appointed district 
emblem chairmen. Recently a plan has been 


worked out whereby each district chairman gets a 
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badge when she sells a certain number of pins. 
The race is to see which chairman will be wearing 
the largest number of badges at the next state 
convention in 1926. 

Any one who is interested in children should 
be studying the question of the control of habit- 
forming drugs. Captain Hobson, of Spanish War 
fame, is one of those leading the fight to free our 
country of this evil. Representative Lineberger, 
of California, has made several speeches in Con- 
gress on this subject, and any one interested in 
learning about the crusade should obtain from 
Mr. Lineberger a copy of his speech on “The 
Narcotic Problem” and of the “Extension of Re- 
marks” on “Milestones in the War Against the 
Narcotic Evil.” 





The United Parents’ Association of Greater New 
York Schools is issuing a most attractive bulletin 
called The School Parent. On the cover of the 
May issue is the following: 

“It is only fair to admit that right conditions 
are not easily to be secured anywhere in the 
world. They are possessions too precious to be 
gained without effort. But the fact that they can 
be secured by almost any of us who is willing to 
put himself out enough to secure them throws on 
us the blame if our children grow up without 
having experienced these inestimable blessings.” 

DorotTHy CANFIELD FISHER. 

The magazine has sixteen pages filled with ex- 
cellent material. Of special interest is “A Pass 
Through the Lines: Choosing a College for Your 
Boys and Girls,” by Lyman P. Powell, educational 
director of Century, St. Nicholas and McClure’s. 

In another article the principal of P. S. 4, the 
Bronx, discusses “As a Principal Sees His 
Mothers’ Club.” 


The Indiana Parent-Teacher Association, as- 
sisted by Indiana University, has just conducted a 
State Poster Contest. The prize-winning posters 
were on such subjects as “Window Boxes Add 
Color,” “Beautify Your Home,” “History Depart- 
ment of High Schools,” “Laugh at the Weather,” 
“Health and Recreation.” Silver loving cups were 
given as first prizes and pennants to the others. 
The winners were from the grade schools and 
high schools. 





REFERENCES: 

“The Child, His Nature and His Needs.” 
M. V. O’Shea. The Children’s Foundation, 
Valparaiso, Ind. Sent on receipt of $1.00 
contribution to the Publications Fund of 
the Foundation. 

“Child Training.” Angelo Patri. D. 
Appleton and Co. Price $2.00. 

“The Runabouts in the House of Health.” 
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